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ABSTRACT 


The isolated tribal Lolo people of western China maintain marriage customs peculiar to themselves. 
The structure of their feudal, slaveholding society, their endogamy, and all aspects of their marriage prac- 
tices combine to make a highly consistent cultural situation, which shows, as yet, no evidence of socia! 


change. 
I 


The present study is based on expeditions 
made in 1939 and 1940 to the so-called 
“Lolo country.” China has for centuries 
been a melting pot of many races or tribes 
inside and outside her borders, among them 
the Lolo people, who call themselves 
“Nosu.” The Lolos living in the mountain- 
ous region, the Liang-shan or “Cool Moun- 
tains’ of southwestern China, however, 
have hardly been acculturated or Sinicized. 
They have been conquered from time to 
time by the government troops, since 
Chu-keh Liang’s conquest (A.D. 225-26), as 
related in Chinese history as well as in Lolo 
legends; but, as soon as Chinese military 
force was relaxed, they revolted. Their sub- 
jugation never lasted long. They always 
claimed that they had not yet been really 
conquered, and actually they have submit- 
ted only once in a while in name to the Chi- 
nese political regime. They even come down 
from their mountains, year in and year out, 
to capture the common’ people, most of 
whom are peaceful peasants, of the districts 
surrounding the mountains, by surprise 
strategy. These poor people, once captured, 
are made slaves, treated as chattels, bought 
and sold as merchandise, and sometimes 
tortured as beasts. The Lolos are nicknamed 
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‘““‘Black-bones” and the captured slaves, 
‘“‘White-bones.” The Lolos are characteris- 
tically robbers and murderers and proclaim 
themselves born rulers and unconquerable. 
For this reason they have been labeled “In- 
dependent Lolos,” and nicknamed the “Iron 
Peas,” i.e., the indigestible element, of the 
Chinese people. 

A study of the Lolos entails many diffi- 
culties. First, the Chinese have been and are 
now often looked upon by them as enemies 
or at least as unfriendly people. Second, they 
are suspicious, and their confidence is very 
hard to secure. Third, it is sometimes impos- 
sible to reach their dwellings on the steep 
mountains and cliffs. They believe that 
roads threaten their safety, and they have 
destroyed any roads that the government 
has built and thus intentionally made their 
whereabouts more or less inaccessible. Final- 
ly, they are likely to rob, murder, or capture 
and enslave a stranger. In 1909 a Britisher, 
Mr. Donald Burk, having taken a group of 
interpreters and coolies = porters into the 
mountains to make a study of these people, 
was slain and his followers enslaved. Troops 
were then sent in to punish the Lolos, who 
merely handed over a few slaves, who might 
have been innocent, for execution, while 
some of the leading Black Lolos, who were 
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the real criminals, fled to the jungle land 
among the deep mountains. A few years 
later they killed a French priest at Chao 
Ten Ping in the mountains. 

The first place I chose for study was a 
village in the mountains near the O-Pien 
district, about twenty miles away from the 
site of the city. This village was selected be- 
cause it represents a typical pattern: a Black 
Lolo lives as a feudal lord, surrounded by 
his serfs and slaves, who dwell on his land in 
the vicinity of his house. The second visit 
was made in the Ma-Pien district to some of 
the serfs’ homes to get supplementary infor- 
mation. These places were chosen after con- 
sultation with the district magistrates and 
their secretaries and one or two traders. The 
Lolos, lacking salt, cotton, and cloth, obtain 
these goods from traveling merchants, to 
whom they give hides, drugs, and other 
products. Once in a while, however, even a 
merchant is captured and sold as a slave; 
but certain influential merchants are never 
molested, for they are leaders of secret soci- 
eties in the district and have a group of fol- 
lowers consisting of gangsters, racketeers, 
policemen, and soldiers, as well as common 
people. Not only do these societies have 
power over the local officiais, but the Lolos 
solicit their good will, lest they retaliate for 
an injury done a trader by molesting the 
Lolos, who sometimes come to the city or 
district market to do business or to have a 
good time. 

My field party consists of a student as- 
sistant and, as interpreter, an influential 
merchant and one of the first-rank (Ren 
rank) leaders of the secret society of the 
O-Pien district. The interpreter, who knew 
the Black Lolo well, was asked to take him 
a message first (in this region, of course, 
there is no post office, nor can the Lolos 
read). It was sent to some of the Lolos who 
knew both parties; as it happened, they had 
just arrived in the city to do some business. 
The message was that a Chinese scholar and 
his secretary known and backed by the 
Central government at Chunking, the war- 
time capital, would make a friendly call. At 
that time the Lolos had some confidence in 
our central government but not in the local 
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government. Salt, cloth, needles, threads, 
and some ordinary medicines were brought 
to be used as gifts to the Black Lolo and his 
family members and other informants. 

The mountain is high and steep. Roads 
are narrow, and some places are practically 
devoid of any passable trail. The distance is 
about twenty miles. The house of the Black 
Lolo was built among steep mountains, 
somewhat above other houses, which were 
scattered on the lower levels of the slope. 
We were introduced to the Black Lolo by 
the interpreter and presented him gifts. We 
were warmly accepted and accommodated 
in his home for some weeks. Through his 
help, I secured most of my data. Later the 
interpreter hinted that for safety’s as well as 
health’s sake we would have to leave. Our 
findings were not complete, but, scanty as 
these were, they were secured by running 
the risk of being either murdered or en- 
slaved. 

The present account is based partly on 
my own observation and interviews and 
partly on the findings of my colleagues, 
Professors I. T. Hsu and C. S. Ma, and 
other scholars, Professors Tseng Chao-lun, 
Y. H. Lin, Chang Long-ching, and Lin 
Kwan-tien. We obtained most of our own 
data as nonparticipant observers. 

Before analyzing their marriage system, 
let us first consider some of the basic factors. 


I. ENVIRONMENT 


Most of the Lolos live in and near the 
mountainous region of southwestern China, 
where the provinces of Szechwan, Yiinnan, 
and Sikang meet. A great portion of the 
Lolos have been acculturated one way or 
another through imitation and intermar- 
riage with the Chinese and neighboring 
tribes during the past centuries. And some 
of them now do not even claim to be Lolos. 
It is only those Lolos who live in the moun- 
tainous region, the so-called “Ligna-shan” 
or “Cool Mountains,” where temperature is 
always lower than in the plains near by, who 
concern us. This group has avoided subjuga- 
tion by, or co-operation with, the Chinese. 

The Cool Mountains region consists of 
three parts: (1) the Ta Liang Shan, or the 
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Major Cool Mountains, which is their prin- 
cipal habitat ; (2) the Siao Liang Shan, or the 
Minor Cool Mountains; and (3) the sur- 
rounding districts: Lui-Po, Ma-Pien, 
O-Pien, and Ping-Shan of the Province of 
Szechwan; Yueh-Hsi, Hsi-Chang, Chao- 
Choh, Hwei-Li, Mien-Lin, Ning-Nan, 
Liang-‘fen, and Kiu-Long of the Province 
of Sikang; and Yong-Shan, Chao-Tong, and 
one or two others of the Province of Yiinnan. 
The region occupied by the Independent 
Lolos is chiefly the Major and the Minor 
Cool Mountains. The dividing line between 
the two is the Hwang Mao Kan or ihe Yel- 
low Grass Ridge. The Major Cool Moun- 
tains, which are higher and situated on the 
western side, are occupied mostly by the 
Black Lolos; and the Minor Cool Moun- 
tains, which are lower and situated on the 
eastern side, are occupied mostly by the 
White Lolos. Although some Black Lolos 
live in the Minor Cool Mountains, they al- 
ways move to the Major Cool Mountains, 
where it is much pleasanter during the 
summer months. The whole region extends 
from the O-Pien district on the north to the 
Ching Sa Chiang, or the Gold Sand River, 
on the south, a distance of about three hun- 
dred miles, and from the Lui-Po district on 
the east to the Chao-Choh district on the 
west, a distance of about two hundred miles 
—altogether about sixty thousand square 
miles. Although this region is filled with 
mountains, the altitudes of the different 
parts vary from three hundred to four thou- 
sand meters in height. And the temperature 
and rainfall, too, vary from place to place 
and from season to season. In some places, 
rice is planted; but in most places oats, rye, 
corn, and potatoes are grown. Other areas 
are pasture for raising sheep, goats, horses, 
cows, and the like. In short, the chief sub- 
sistence is agricultural-pastoral, but the 
produce in the mountainous region is al- 
ways limited, and food is often scarce. 


2. RACE AND POPULATION 


Little is known about the origin of the 
Black Lolos, as they call themselves. Ac- 
cording to legends, there are two origins: one 
is that these people immigrated from some 


place between Tibet and Burma and the 
other that their ancestors were the natives, 
or aborigines, of this region and of the sur- 
rounding territory and that they were grad- 
ually pushed back into the mountains by the 
neighboring people, who had a higher cul- 
ture and were more numerous. These two 
explanations are not necessarily contradic- 
tory, for the aborigines of most places origi- 
nally came from somewhere else, human 
migrations having been universal in past 
ages. 

The physical characteristics of the Lolo 
are not known because no complete meas- 
urements have been made. Our observations 
show that the head is more dolichocephalic 
than mesocephalic; the body type is more or 
less tall and slender; the skin color is deep, 
darkish yellow; the hair is black but 
straight. There is little body hair; no mous- 
taches or beards were seen because the few 
men who do have facial hair pick the hairs 
out during their leisure hours; eye color is 
yellowish-black, and there is no inner or 
epicanthic fold on the upper eyelid. In short, 
the Black Lolos differ from the common 
Chinese type, whereas the White Lolos are 
quite similar to it. 

The Black or true Lolos form the ruling 
group or class, though they constitute only 
about one-tenth the whole population. The 
majority of the population are the so-called 
“White Lolos.” The latter are the slaves and 
serf-tenants, forming the ruled class. Ac- 
cording to the data’ secured and estimated 
by Chang Long-ching and his colleagues, 
there are 2,225 Black Lolo families and 
14,733 White Lolo families on the eastern 
part of the Cool Mountains region. The 
western part probably has about the same 
proportion. This means roughly that the 
Black Lolo families number around 4,500 
and the White Lolo families around 30,000. 
According to the data? secured by Ren 


* Chang Long-ching and Others, An Investiga- 
tion of the Lui-Po, Ma-Pien, Ping-Shan, and O-Pien 
Districts—a Repor .(Nanking, China: Academia 
Sinica, 1934), chap. ii. 

? Ren Chen-tong, “A Study of the Rural Econo- 
my of the Lolo,” Reconstruction Weekly (in Chinese), 
VII, No. 13, 0. 
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Chen-tong, an agricultural economist and 
one of the experts of the frontier-develop- 
ment work in China, the average size of the 
Black Lolo families is 5.30, and each has an 
average of 10 slaves, while the average size 
of the White Lolo families is 6.34. Thus, in 
this region the Black Lolos number 23,850, 
the slaves, 45,000, and the White Lolos, 
190,200: the total population being around 
258,850. The proportion between the Black 
Lolos and their serf-tenants and slaves is 
about 1 to 10 ora little less. The Black Lolos 
are taller, tougher, or stronger and more 
energetic than the White Lolos. Their tem- 
perament is sober and serious. When fight- 
ing, they are always daring and brave, and 
they fight in the front. They fight to the 
death if their pride is in any way offended. 
Their chief trouble, however, is covetous- 
ness, which has led to their pillaging, mur- 
dering, and fighting among themselves. 


3. SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

The Lolo society is hierarchical. The 
Black Lolos form the highest stratum. The 
White Lolos, or the more liberated slaves, 
who have become serf-tenants, together 
with the slaves serving in the Black Lolos’ 
households, form the next stratum. The 
White Lolos may also buy or capture other 
slaves, who form the lowest stratum and are 
called the “‘third-class slaves.”’ 

The origin of the White Lolos is obscure, 
but undoubtedly they include the descend- 
ants of some conquered peoples of other 
tribes as well as some Chinese, the latter, 
perhaps, constituting the great majority. 
The procedure of slave-taking is amazingly 
cruel. The Black Lolos suddenly come down 
from the mountains to attack the near-by 
villages during the night, carrying away 
loot and making slaves of the members of 
the families. The buildings are sometimes 
burned. When the captives are brought to 
the mountains, they are usually sold to other 
parts of the region as slaves. The captive 
family is usually broken up. The father may 
be sold to the east, the mother to the west, 
a son to the north, and a daughter to the 
south. The older folks and weaklings are 


sold at low prices, but the able adults, being 
better laborers, bring higher prices—the 
prices vary from ten to hundreds of silver 
taels. The babies and small children may be 
kept with their mothers for some time, but, 
as soon as they grow up, they also are sepa- 
rated and sold to other households. When a 
captive is bought by another Black Lolo, 
who becomes the captive’s new lord or mas- 
ter, the slave is forced by torture to follow 
the Lolo’s way of living. They have poor 
food and clothing, no shoes, speak the Lolo 
language, and work hard, tilling the land, 
looking after sheep, housekeeping, cooking, 
and the like. To avoid death, they must be 
submissive and accept the Lolo culture. And 
after one or two generations, their descend- 
ants regard themselves as Lolos. After some 
years of faithful service, a Black Lolo may 
let capable slaves manage his household af- 
fairs or be his chief servants. He may also 
choose a slave girl from his own household or 
elsewhere to be the spouse of his manager. 
But the slave couple and their children are 
still looked upon as his property. Sometimes 
the chief servant and other slaves in the 
household may gain the favor of their mas- 
ter, who allows them to rent some pieces of 
farm land from him, where they start a new 
home. Because their status is similar partly 
to that of tenants and partly to that of 
serfs, I call them “serf-tenants.” In terms of 
mutual rights or claims and obligations, the 
relationship is similar in part to that be- 
tween landlords and tenants and in part to 
that between feudal lords and serfs. Even 
though some of these serf-tenants gradually 
become wealthy, independent, or liberated, 
they are still considered to be the lord’s sub- 
jects or Peh-Sin. The more subjects, serf- 
tenants, and slaves a man has, the more in- 
fluential he is. The most influential persons 
are usually regarded by the Lolo as chiefs, 
or Tu-Si. The Chinese central government 
sometimes gives them official titles in order 
to effect an indirect rule over these people. 
Generally speaking, the obligation of these 
Black chiefs and Black Lolos toward their 
subjects, serf-tenants, and slaves is to insure 
their safety, to adjust disputes among them, 
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and the like. On the other hand, the obliga- 
tion of the ruled class, especially the serf- 
tenants, is to pay a certain amount of the 
grain they produce on the master’s land, to 
help the master in agricultural work, to send 
him gifts at births, deaths, and on other 
occasions, and to fight as his soldiers when 
war is waged with other clans. As the White 
Lolos may also become wealthy by working 
hard, saving, and capturing slaves them- 
selves, they can also buy land and slaves of 
their own. And either by doing extra work 
for their master or by paying a certain 
amount of ransom, they can be liberated and 
thus become his “subjects.”’ The slaves of 
the serf-tenants and the subjects are called 
the “third-class Whites.” But no matter how 
the Whites are differentiated, a White Lolo 
is always a White Lolo, a member of a sub- 
ordinate group. While each has his own 
master or lord, all the other Black Lolos in 
the region help keep an eye on him. Diagram 
A gives a picture of their relations. 


DIAGRAM A 
SociaL STRUCTURE 


A. Black Chiefs 
Blacks 


B. Black Lolos ‘ 


C. Chief Servants 


Whites 


G. Third-Class Slaves 


Traversable 
Not Traversable 
“~~ Shifting Process 


II 


Marriage among the Lolos is much more 
than a personal matter. 

The status of females is not lower than 
that of the males, although the family sys- 
tem is of a patriarchal type. This is shown 
by several facts. First, there is no infanticide 


of girls; both sexes are highly and equally 
prized. Second, both boys and girls have 
certain sexual freedom, except that the 
taboos against marriage and sexual relations 
between the Blacks and the Whites must be 
observed by everyone. Third, the wife or 
daughter of a Black chief, or Tu-Si, can in- 
herit chieftainship if the chief is without a 
son. Fourth, women are allowed to attend 
religious ceremonies just as men are. And, 
finally, a woman, especially a bride, can 
usually stop or mediate a feud between two 
clans or lineages. When a war is imminent or 
has already started, a married woman may 
come forth to stand between the combatants 
and ask them not to fight but to come to- 
gether to discuss peace terms. If it happens 
that one party does not want to stop fight- 
ing, the woman will regard it as so great an 
insult to her that she may commit suicide by 
dashing to the cliff and jumping off. In this 
event the clans of her husband, her parents, 
her mother’s mother, her aunts and uncles, 
and so on will join the fight against the party 
which refused to stop the war. 


I. PRENUPTIAL PERIOD 


Both boys and girls have free social inter- 
course with one another, and after puberty 
they have a certain sexual freedom. Outside 
the homes, in the forests, on the grassland 
under the moonlight, there is plenty of space 
and opportunity for love trysts. Music is 
played with flutelike instruments and moon- 
shaped mandolins. Love songs, some of them 
very beautiful, are sung. 


2. NUPTIAL PERIOD 


a) When to marry.—When children reach 
puberty, their engagement and marriage are 
arranged. The earliest age for marriage is 
generally thirteen to fifteen, but most mar- 
riages occur between fifteen and twenty-one. 
My colleague, I. T. Hsu, found that, in a 
majority of cases, the wives were a little 
older than the husbands, next in frequency 
were husbands who were older than their 
wives, and last were cases where both 
spouses were of the same age. The couple 
however, does not necessarily begin to live 
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together at marriage. In most cases it is just 
a formality to start a matrimonial relation. 
Marriage is preceded by engagement. The 
time of marriage is usually decided by the 
sorcerer, or the Pi-mo. Some Lolos marry 
quite early, even at the age of four or five 
years. Others may not marry until after 
twenty if the Pi-mo has divined that it 
would be dangerous to do so sooner. 

b) Whom to marry.—Although the young- 
sters have some sexual freedom, they are not 
free to marry for love only, that is, lovers do 
not always become spouses. Instances have 
been cited of young lovers, who, being pro- 
hibited from marrying by the mores or other 
causes, went hand in hand to the top of a 
cliff and jumped off together. When I went 
to O-Pien, people told me that near a cliff 
called Red Flower Cliff such a suicide had 
recently occurred. 

The choice of a spouse has various limita- 
tions. First, the Lolos practice caste or class 
endogamy; that is, the Black Lolos marry 
only other Black Lolos. And the Ty-Si’s 
children marry only children of Tx-Si’s. 
Marriage between inferior and superior 
classes within the same caste is sometimes 
allowed by special arrangements, as when 
more betrothal money and gifts are paid as 
compensation. White Lolos marry only 
among themselves and sometimes with the 
chief servants of the Black master’s house- 
hold. But intermarriage or sexual relations 
between the Whites and the Blacks is strict- 
ly prohibited. In the case of marriage or 
adultery between a Black male and a White 
female, both parties would be seriously 
punished and children born to them might 
be put to death. Lf such a thing is discovered 
between a White male and a Black female, 
the offenders are always put to death. The 
Black Lolos are aware of the fact that en- 
dogamy actually strengthens their solidarity 
as the ruling group. Endogamy furthers so- 
cial integration of this ruling group, and it 
effects social segregation between it and that 
of the Whites, whose destiny it is to toil and 
to be governed. Moreover, the Lolos do not 
wish to marry the Chinese and other for- 
eigners. Nor do the latter like to marry the 


Lolos, as the Lolos never even take baths. 
The Black Lolos told me that to their mind, 
“cows are always cows, buffaloes are always 
buffaloes. These should not and cannot be 
mixed.” The Black Lolos’ tradition of re- 
fusing to intermarry with other people has 
existed ever since this people has been 
known to us, and they are very reluctant to 
change even at the present time. This is one 
of the main reasons why their acculturation 
or Sinicization is so slow. 

Second, the Lolos have a patrilineal kin- 
ship system which is exogamous when the 
lineage is small and its members are clesely 
related. When the lineage has been enlarged, 
divided, and subdivided for some genera- 
tions, endogamy is allowed. Endogamy 
functions to reintegrate lineages which he.ve 
become subdivided and widely scattered. 
Marriage is more an affair between two 
families, even between two lineages, than 
one of personal concern. It establishes a 
close relationship with the wife’s lineage and 
family. Whenever war takes place, the hus- 
band’s lineage can usually persuade the 
wife’s lineage to become an ally on account 
of the conjugal relation. For this reason, 
marriage into a powerful or influential fami- 
ly is highly preferred. The daughters of such 
influential families bring a much higher 
bride price, and most people are willing to 
pay it. 

Third, within these limits, there is always 
preferential mating, that is, marriage be- 
tween cross-cousins but never between 
parallel cousins. In China, not only cross- 
cousins but also parallel cousins on the 
maternal side may marry, while parallel 
cousins on the paternal side, or children of 
the brothers and even cousins bearing the 
same surname, should not marry. I asked 
them, as a Chinese: “We do not understand 
why the children of two sisters cannot in- 
termarry since they have different family 
names.” They said they did not uuderstand 
the Chinese practice and asked why, if the 
children of two brothers may not marry, it 
should be different with the children of two 
sisters. And 1 told them that, biologically 
speaking, their viewpoint is not necessarily 
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wrong. Preferential mating is, moreover, 
strictly practiced here. Parents should give 
their daughter’s cross-cousin’s parents the 
first chance to ask for her hand before cnn- 
sidering other proposals. If the boy’s parents 
do not approve of the marriage, her parents 
may then give their consent to some other 
suitor. If the parents of the daughter fail to 
consult them, the boy—or the daughter’s 
cross-cousin—and his family may later ask 
for compensation if she is already married 
or insist that an engagement already made 
be broken so that the cross-cousins may 
marry. This practice would unite and re- 
unite the two lineages or two families from 
time to time; the integrated relation among 
them is thus aimed at and secured. 
c) How to marry.—There is always a peri- 
od of engagement preceding the marriage. 
When marriage is contemplated, a friend or 
acquaintance, usually the chief servant or 
manager, will volunteer to act as a match- 
maker or go-between to suggest to and nego- 
tiate between the two families. This is not 
to say that many engagements are not pre- 
viously agreed upon by the parents, who 
know each other and who ask someone to 
act as a matchmaker mainly in order to fulfil 
the formality. An age-old Chinese practice 
is stated in an old saying: “How to get a 
wife? Well, you must find a matchmaker! 
Just as to chop a tree, you need to have an 
ax.’’3 This is one of the customs that the 
Lolos had adopted and still maintain. 
Ordinarily, in arranging a betrothal the 
matchmaker first asks the parents of the 
boy whether they would like his help in ap- 
proaching the family of the girl in which he 
is interested. If they agree, the matchmaker 
then informs the girl’s parents that a match 
is desired. He always describes the good 
features of each party to the other: the beau- 
ty of the girl, the ability of the boy, and the 
wealth and influence of the families. Before 
consenting, the girl’s parents have a Pi-mo, 
or sorcerer, compare the two youngsters’ 
horoscopes so as to know whether they will 
be inimical to each other if they marry. If 


3A phrase borrowed from a couplet of the an- 
cient Chinese Book of Poetry. 


the horoscopes are satisfactory, the match- 
maker discusses and arranges the betrothal 
money which the boy’s parents are to pay. 
Several visits to each family are usually re- 
quired to reach an agreement on the amount 
and the instalments. The amount varies 
with the status of the girl’s family. For a 
daughter of a Black chief, the amount is 
from 600 to 1,000 taels of silver (the value 
of a tael of silver is little less than the 
American dollar now) ; for an ordinary Black 
Lolo, from 300 to 500 taels of silver; and for 
a White Lolo, 100 taels of silver or less. This 
payment is, however, not necessarily a pur- 
chasing price, because when the girl is ready 
to set up a new home with her husband after 
marriage her parents usually give her a 
trousseau or dowry, including money, cloth- 
ing, cattle, and sometimes slaves and land. 
As soon as mutual consent has been secured, 
the boy’s family will have a pig killed and 
wine fetched. The matchmaker and the par- 
ents or brothers of the girl are invited to 
join this happy gathering, drinking and eat- 
ing pork together. The next day, the girl’s 
parents invite the matchmaker to have a 
drink. At this time the matchmaker takes 
one or two pieces of silver from the boy’s 
parents to the girl’s parents as the first pay- 
ment of the betrothal money. Part of the 
betrothal money may be paid in the form of 
weapons, clothing, or cattle, but at least one- 
third to one-half should be paid in silver. 
The boy’s family is glad to pay in goods be- 
cause it can place a higher value on them 
than their actual cost—for instance, a piece 
of cloth worth 1 tael of silver will be counted 
as 1} taels of silver. A family’s ability to 
make the payments depends a good deal on 
luck, and, if it cannot easily pay, instal- 
ments may be arranged. As soon as 50 per 
cent of the sum is paid, marriage may take 
place. Ordinarily, payments continue for 
some time after marriage. 

For those who cannot afford to pay the 
agreed betrothal money, there are some- 
times other ways out. If the young couple 
are already lovers, an elopement may be ar- 
ranged. Or the girl may be abducted by the 
boy’s relatives, for example, by his brothers 
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and uncles or even by his serf-tenants or 
slaves. In this case, marriage being a fait ac- 
compli, negotiations are carried on to ar- 
range a reduction of the payment. Abduc- 
tion is practiced by both the Black Lolos 
and the White Lolos, and it is similar to the 
custom of peasants in a few places in China, 
a survival, perhaps, of some ancient practice 
of marriage by capture. 

d) Marriage ritual.—After the engage- 
ment and when more than half the betrothal 
money is paid up, a date can be chosen for 
marriage. For various reasons marriage may 
be postponed several years. The date is 
usually chosen by the boy’s family, after it 
has asked a Pi-mo, or sorcerer, to ascertain 
whether the date will be inimical to the 
parents and to the young couple. If the year 
is found to be unpropitious, the marriage is 
postponed for two years, because they 
usually marry at an age of odd years; if one 
could not, for instance, marry at fifteen, 
then he should wait until he is seventeen. 
However, in case they must get married for 
some compelling reason, they can do so 
safely if,on a certain day, the bride wears a 
straw suit and sits in a newly built tent 
outside the bridegroom’s house during the 
whole night to observe the moon and stars, 
finally entering the bridegroom’s house just 
before dawn. 

As soon as the marriage date is settled, 
preparations begin. They make new suits; 
they buy jewelry or ornaments, such as 
bracelets, rings, and the like; they accumu- 
late money and goods for the celebration; 
etc. I had the chance to attend a wedding 
when my assistant, my interpreter, and I 
were taken as guests by my host to a bride’s 
home so that we might watch the ceremony. 

We arrived at the scene of the wedding 
about three o’clock in the afternoon and 
found about nine to eleven men (usually the 
number is odd), who had been chosen and 
sent over by the bridegroom’s parents. Most 
of them were Whites, serf-tenants and sub- 
jects of the bridegroom’s family. Usually 
such a delegation consists of strong men. 
These men could not enter the bride’s house 
at first, because a group of girls, including 


the bride’s aunts, sisters, and girl friends and 
the daughters of slaves and neighbors, tried 
to stop them. The women had placed water 
in barrels before the door, and, as the men 
tried to get in, they poured water on them 
with bowls. Most of these men were soaked, 
but as soon as the water was used up, they 
rushed in. The girls next tried to stop them 
with their hands, which they had coated 
with soot from the iron cooking pot and 
rubbed on each man’s face. The girls also 
playfully beat them. 

After wine was served, the men, including 
the bride’s brothers, uncles, cousins, and 
some slaves and serf-tenants, accompanied 
the visitors to 4 near-by open space, where 
they played games. These included tests of 
strength or wrestling between individuals 
from each side. First, two children held each 
other’s shoulders, each trying to throw the 
other down on the ground. After the chil- 
dren had wrestled, each side sent adult rep- 
resentatives, one after another, to wrestle. 
When this was finished, it was becoming 
dark, and we all went into the house. 

All the men, but no women, seated them- 
selves around the fireplace which was in the 
middle of the room. As a guest of honor, I 
sat in the middle on the guests’ side against 
the wall. My Black host, my assistant, and 
my interpreter sat on each side of me. A big 
iron pot for cooking bean-curd soup hung in 
the fireplace. (In other families, sometimes 
a present of a pig and wine was carried to the 
bride’s house by the men sent from the 
bridegroom’s house, to be consumed during 
this occasion.) Corn wine from a barrel was 
served in a bowl of Chinese pottery. I was 
asked to drink first, after which the same 
bowl was passed around to each member of 
the group, who took a mouthful.‘ As they 
chatted about this and that, soup was 
served. Drinking continued, and couples got 
up to dance—always a man with a man ora 

4We may note that in ancient China we also 
had this practice, the so-called “passing of a cup.” 
The term still exists in Chinese literature, but the 
practice has vanished. Here we find another instance 
of a lost cultural trait that may still be found in 


the “wild” or backward region, as often stated by 
the Chinese scholars. 
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girl with a girl. They sang while dancing. 

The bride meanwhile remained concealed 
in the inside room. After midnight, she 
dressed in new clothes and put on jewelry, 
helped by her sisters, aunts, or other girl 
friends. I presented her with two Chinese- 
made’ silver rings, which were very much 
appreciated. It was now near daybreak. The 
bride knelt down before her parents to weep 
and to bid goodbye tothem and her relatives. 
Everybody felt quite sad, many persons 
weeping, because she was to leave her family 
to become a member of another and strange 
household, where her future happiness was 
uncertain. Finally, the bride, weeping still 
more bitterly, was led out of the room by her 
family and given to the bridegroom’s men, 
who placed her on a horse (or sometimes on 
the back of a strong man) to be carried to 
the bridegroom’s home. 

I was told subsequently that when the 
bride arrived at the bridegroom’s house, she 
was first seated on the ground in a newly 
built tent outside the house. As long as she 
had remained unmarried, she had only one 
queue. Now that she was married, her hair 
had to be done with two queues, which sig- 
nify a married woman. This redressing is 
usually the job of the bridegroom’s sisters. 
A man then carried the bride on his back to 
the bedroom of the new couple. Outside the 
room the relatives and guests sat around the 
fireplace, dining and wining. The bride- 
groom was busy serving or looking after 
them. 

As a general practice, the bride slept with 
her own maids (usually the Black Lolos or 
the wealthy White Lolos sent maids with 
their daughter to stay with her) and not 
with the bridegroom on her wedding night. 
He slept elsewhere. Marriage at first is 
therefore more a formality than an actual 
mating. The next morning, the bride’s 
brothers, cousins, and other men, who had 
accompanied her the night before, were sent 
back home. One of them, usually her broth- 
er, was given a horse and some silver by the 
bridegroom’s father as a gift or as traveling 
expenses. The bride’s sisters and maids 
stayed with her. After three or four days 


the bride also went home with her sisters 
and maids. So far, the bridegroom had had 
no intimate contact with his bride. 


3. POSTNUPTIAL PERIOD AND THE 
““HHOME-SITTING” CUSTOM 


After the bride returned home, she was 
still allowed sexual freedom for a time. She 
could have social and sexual relations with 
any boy she liked, including her cross- 
cousins and neighbors. Her parents did not 
interfere with her or even disapprove of her 
remaining away at some unknown place 
overnight. Usually she returned home car- 
rying some fuel, such as grass and wood, as 
if to show that she had been out for this pur- 
pose. The boys always tried their best to get 
the bride’s love, and the champion was al- 
ways envied. Consequently, bitter struggles 
among the boys were unavoidable. The hus- 
band, too, might come to try to seduce his 
wife, but he usually had a hard job to get 
her. The husband, though ultimately en- 
titled to have her for intimate relations, was 
usually rejected at first. He generally used 
force to seize his wife, who tried to defend 
herself, pushing him away. In this struggle, 
the husband might succeed the first time, or 
he might be defeated several times and 
carry scratches on his face or his body before 
he finally won her. The explanation given 
for this struggle is that the man wants to 
show off his strength and courage, and the 
woman wants to prove her chastity. It seems 
that all this is done in a dramatic way. Once 
he has won her love, the husband may visit 
his wife often. This “home-sitting” usually 
lasts from one to two years. 

As soon as the wife becomes pregnant, 
she will be asked to go to the home of her 
husband. There is a celebration which is 
even more pleasant than the matrimonial 
ritual, because the Lolos regard pregnancy 
as a blessing, worthy of congratulation. The 
husband’s parents give the new couple some 
land, slaves, and a place to build their own 
house. The wife’s parents send their daugh- 
ter’s trousseau to her, and a new home is 
thus started. 

If the bride does not become pregnant, 
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she may stay or “sit” in her own parents’ 
home for years. And sometimes, if the wife 
has become too lax sexually or if the hus- 
band gets another mistress, the marriage is 
dissolved, or a divorce takes place. If it is the 
fault of the husband, the betrothal money 
will not be refunded; if it is the fault of the 
wife, the whole or a part of the betrothal 
money will be refunded. Actually, divorce is 
rare in this society. As to the loose sexual 
relations, it is not so much that the Lolos 
have a lax standard as that they want the 
women to have more chances to become 
pregnant. Of course, the husband does not 
know whether the first-born child is really 
his. The Lolos usually have more affection 
for their youngest son and give him more 
property. Perhaps this is because his pater- 
nity is known. However, as soon as a child 
is born to the couple, the new home is 
started, for childbearing and child-rearing 
make the family tie permanent. 


4. MONOGAMY, POLYGYNY, AND 
REMARRIAGE 


Most Lolo men practice monogamy be- 
cause they are financially unable to support 
more than one wife or a large number of 
children and because they cannot afford to 
pay the considerable amount of the betroth- 
al money more than once. However, some 
Lolos may take plural wives because the 
first wife has had no children for many years 
or because the man is wealthy enough or be- 
cause, by marrying an additional wife, he 
may be united with and obtain help from a 
certain influential lineage. The second wife 
is not regarded as or called a concubine but 
is treated as an equal of the first wife. Plural 
wives call each other “sister.” This does not 
mean, however, that the first wife is not 
jealous or that her parents are happy about 
the matter. Therefore, before a man takes a 
second wife, he should obtain the consent of 
his first wife and her parents and placate 
them with gifts, such as gold, silver, cloth, 
and cattle. If the wives are going to live 


separately, the first wife must be given a 
larger share of his property. 

When a wife dies, the widower will re- 
marry if he can afford to. He usually marries 
an unmarried sister or aunt of his wife, be- 
cause, in this way, he can get some compen- 
sation. If he marries another girl, he might 
get back a part of the betrothal money from 
his first wife’s parents. On the other hand, 
if the husband dies, the widow’s remarriage 
is mostly determined by the members of the 
husband’s family, if she is still young or has 
only young children with property. Usually, 
she is obliged to marry her husband’s 
brother or cousin or other male relative, 
such as an uncle, regardless of generation, 
because a married woman is regarded as a 
source of wealth to the family. Her betroth- 
al money, her labor, and the conjugal rela- 
tion with another family or lineage have 
made her an asset. There are special cases, 
however. Some widows may refuse to re- 
marry at all and, when pressed too hard, 
may commit suicide. Other widows may 
want to marry a man of their own choice of 
another family. They may do so if their own 
parents can afford to refund the betrothal 
money before the remarriage. 

In conclusion, the marriage system of the 
Lolos has for its foundation physical envi- 
ronment, biological! and racial conditions, 
cultural contacts, and, no less important, 
certain ideologies. And it is seldom or never 
that oné institution can stand aloof or inde- 
pendent of other institutions. There is a 
close functional relationship between caste 
endogamy, exogamy of immediate lineages 
but endogamy of remotely rated lineages, 
the idea that marriage is the affair of the 
lineage and family rather than of the indi- 
vidual, preferential mating of cross-cousins, 
some prenuptial sexual freedom, the ‘“‘home- 
sitting’ custom, the betrothal money, the 
part played by the sorcerers, and the re- 
marrying of widows to male relatives of 
their husbands regardless of generation. 
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RESEARCH ON THE CHINESE FAMILY 


ROSE HUM LEE 


ABSTRACT 


The Chinese family is not as a rule analyzed in the social setting of which it is a part. Recent social 
changes have impinged upon its structure, functions, practices, and composition. A critical examination of 
research trends, methods, and concepts, as well as possible areas of research, is needed. 


The Chinese family is being portrayed in 
sociological literature as the most “typically 
consanguine”’ of modern times and as analo- 
gous to the early western Greek and Roman 
families. The extended clan and tribal kin- 
ship systems remain as tangible evidence 
that China is a familial society. Western and 
Chinese sociologists have encountered great 
difficulty in keeping abreast of the Chinese 
family as it is affected by rapid and cata- 
strophic social changes. It is apparent that 
both the clan and the immediate family 
units are going through a period of sig- 
nificant transition.’ A review of the litera- 
ture to date, indicating research trends, 
methodology, and the misconceptions aris- 
ing therefrom, may clarify to some extent 
the distorted picture of the Chinese family 
which is entertained by most Westerners. 


TRENDS IN FAMILY RESEARCH 


Much has been written about the institu- 
tionalized Chinese family, its composition, 
genealogical terms, and the structural prin- 
ciples of the extended kinship system.? A 


1 Ernest G. Osborne, “Problems of the Chinese 
Family,” Marriage and Family Living, X (winter, 
1948), 8: “China isa family-centered society. And yet 
it is hard to give a very definite and accurate picture 
of the status of the family in China.” 

2Han-Yi Feng, The Chinese Kinship System 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard—Yenching Institute, 
Harvard University Press, 1948); Sing Ging Su, 
The Chinese Family System (New York: Intev- 
national Publishers, 1922); Hiram B. Wilkinson, 
The Family in Classical China (Shanghai, China: 
Kelly & Walsh, 1926); Olga Lang, Chinese Family 
and Society (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1946), chaps. i-vi; and Lin Yueh-hwa, The Golden 
Wing: A Study of Chinese Familism (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1947). 


number of writers have portrayed the role 
which the Chinese bride plays in the family,’ 
while others have stressed filial piety and 
ancestor worship as pivotal.‘ Recent re- 
search has emphasized the means of support 
of the family and correlated these with the 
occupation of the head of the household, 
establishing a differentiation between the 
various family types—landowner, part- 
owner, landless laborer, nonfarming villager, 
wage-earner, businessman, gentry, and pro- 
fessional.’ A common approach is to view 
the family as a functional unit within the 
village.® Social surveys have covered larger 
areas and have compared the size and com- 


3 Martha F. Crawford, The Chinese Bride (Phiia- 
delphia: American Baptist Pub. Soc., 1869); 
F. M. T., My Chinese Marriage (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1921); and Martin C. Yang, Chinese 
Village (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945), Chap. ix. 


4E. W. Burgess and H. J. Locke, The Family 
(New York: American Book.Co., 1945), pp. 34-473 
Hsiao-tung Fei, Peasant Life in China (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1939); Yang, op. cit., chaps. v—x; 
Daniel H. Kulp II, ‘‘Chinese Continuity,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, CLII (1930), 18-29, and his Country Life 
in South China (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1925); Y. K. Leongand L. K. Tao, Village and 
Town Lifein China (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1915); and Frances K. L. Hsu, Under the 
Ancestor’s Shadow (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1947). 


5 Fei, op. cit., pp. 1-66 and 117-244, and his 
Earthbound China (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945); Ta Chen, China’s Modern Population 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946) (also as 
Vol. LIL, American Journal of Sociology [1946)); 
Lang, op. cit., Part IT. 


6 Yang, op. cit.; Fei, Earthbound China; Kulp, 
op. cit.; Leong and Tao, op. cit. 
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position of families in selected rural com- 
munities.? Some monographs compare the 
income of various urban families.* 

Novels written by Western and Chinese 
authors have attempted to portray intimate 
family interaction and have emphasized per- 
sonal and social expectations.’ Rickshaw 
Boy, by Lau Shau, reflects a trend which 
was accelerated by the last war—the life of 
the lower classes is also receiving attention. 


METHODOLOGY 


The research methods used in studying 
the Chinese family have influenced its find- 
ings. Considerable data were obtained by 
student trainees, relatives, and investigators 
acting as participant-observers in a given 
village, town, city, or family. The time spent 
in gathering interviews, statistics, case rec- 
ords, and personal histories has varied from 
a period of several months to many years."° 
Earlier studies have substantiated the valid- 
ity of present findings. 

In the main the techniques followed have 
been anthropological rather than sociologi- 
cal. The structure of the extended kinship 


7Loesing Buck, Land Utilisation in China 
(Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1937) and his 
Chinese Farm Economy (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1930); Department of Sociology and 
Social Work, Ching Ho: A Sociological Survey 
(Peking, China: Yenching University, 1930); 
Lewis Smythe, “The Composition of the Chinese 
Family,” Nanking Journal, I (1935), 371-03. 


Sydney Gamble, How Chinese Families Live in 
Peking (New York: G. H. Doran & Co., 1934); 
S. K. Yang and L. K. Tao, Standards of Living in 
Shanghai (Peking: Institute of Social Research, 
1931); Bureau of Social Affairs of the City Govern- 
ment of Greater Shanghai, Standards of Living of 
Shanghai Laborers (1934). 


* Pearl Buck, The First Wife and Other Stories 
(New York: John Day Co., 1933), her Good Earth 
(1931), and Pavilion of Wonten (1947); Lin Yu 
Tang, A Moment in Peking (New York: John Day 
Co., 1939), and his A Leaf in the Storm (1942); 
Nora Wain, A House of Exile (Boston: Little Brown 
& Co., 1933). 


1 Loesing Buck, op. cit.; Lang, op. cit.; Waln, 
op. cit.; Yang, op. cit., pp. ix-xii; Fei, Earthbound 
China, pp. ix-x, 13-18; and Irma Highbaugh, 
Family Life in West China (New York: Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., 1948), see Book 3. 
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system, as well as the sex and age status of 
the family members, have therefore received 
undue prominence. The result is to assign 
“anthropological inferiority” to daughters, 
wives, and women in general. 

Because of the infant stage of sociological 
research in China, the techniques utilized in 
the United States and Europe have been 
extensively imported. Established frames of 
reference and concepts have been adopted to 
“fit” findings, without a critical, exhaustive 
examination of their suitability." For ex- 
ample, the concept “family” should be de- 
fined according to the meaning it has in an 
agricultural, semifeudal society rather than 
that in the industrialized West. Where com- 
parative studies are made, the items may 
not be carefully selected, but existing ones 
used in a similar study may be incorporated 
in toto. In many instances recognition has 
not been given to the diversity of dialects, 
customs, habits, and beliefs prevailing in 

various parts of the country.’? Therefore, no 
single set of conclusions can be applicable to 
the entire society. 

To date, definitive research has been 
seriously hindered by (1) breadth of scope, 
(2) limitation of research funds, (3) absence 
of research societie~ and foundations to pro- 
mote projects, (4) lack of trained personnel, 
and (5) prolonged civil and global wars. 

From the mid-twenties to the present 
time, more studies have been undertaken by 
Chinese rather than by Western sociologists, 
which augurs well for the future. With the 
growing number of Chinese-trained and 
Western-trained personnel, more definitive 
research and the utilization of scientific 
methods should increase. Perhaps some of 
the following misconceptions resulting from 
the aforementioned defects can be corrected. 


MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING THE 
CHINESE FAMILY 
THE CLAN 


One of the foremost misconceptions con- 
cerning the Chinese family is that each unit 


Fei, Earthbound China, pp. 4-7. 
1 Osborne, op. cit., p. 8. 
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is tied to a clan. While this is partially true, 
the role of the clan has been grossly over- 
emphasized.’ The clan had historical sig- 
nificance for the gentry, who utilized it as a 
means of achieving social solidarity and 
power; but not so for the peasant. Moreover, 
the clan has had wider acceptance in the 
south than in the north of China. 

The major reasons for this misconception 
are two: Data and documents concerning 
the Chinese family have emanated from 
either of two groups, i.e., Chinese literati or 
Western authors and researchers who relied 
upon the educated Chinese to communicate 
ideas. Therefore, the behavior of the upper 
classes—always a minority in any society— 
has been represented as typifying that of the 
lower and even of the middle classes. The 
lower classes, being illiterate and thus liter- 
ally inarticulate, lacked the means of record- 
ing their manner of living in dynastic litera- 
ture. This gap between the upper and lower 
classes has not been bridged ."4 


FILIAL PIETY 


Another misconception is the overempha- 
sis accorded to the practice of “filial piety.” 


13 Lang, op. cil., p. 139: ““The myth that the joint 
family of several generations and branches is 
‘normal’ has arisen because the conditions in the 
upper class have been taken as representative of the 
population as a whole. The Chinese who have spread 
the myth in the west have usually belonged to rich 
families and have not known how the poor lived.” 


4 Ta Chen, “The Foundations of a Sound Social 
Policy for China,” Social Forces, XXVI (December, 
1947), 143: “Before the war we undertook a rather 
extensive survey of Chinese middle [high] schools 
inquiring into the student enrollment, the sources 
from which the students were chiefly drawn and the 
students’ expenses at these schools. It turned out 
that they came from three principal social classes, 
i.e., the official, the industrial and commercial, and 
the educational. Though the other social classes 
also had their sons and daughters educated in the 
middle schools, they were numerically unimportant. 
The peasant and the city workers who constituted 
the two most numerous groups in Chinese popula- 
tion had very few children in the middle schools. . . . 
This situation is not altered during and since the 
war.” Also see Hsiao-tung Fei, “Peasantry and 
Gentry: An Interpretation of Chinese Social Struc- 
ture and Its Changes,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Lil (1946-47), I-17. 


The strict observance of true Confucian 
ethics is time-consuming, expensive, and 
tedious, and none but the exceptionally 
wealthy adhere faithfully.*s 

Filial piety has been characterized as the 
major method of formal and informal social 
control. A society of filial sons and daugh- 
ters is envisioned as able to resist social 
change and thus to solve problems of social 
and personal disorganization. A realistic ex- 
amination of Chinese society and thus of the 
Chinese family, since both are interrelated, 
would, even from the layman’s observation, 
bear out the falsity of some of the conclu- 
sions presented heretofore. Since China’s 
history contains countless eras of unrest, dis- 
organization, and corruption, the family 
must have suffered and thus cannot be, as 
claimed, “happy, content, stable, and cohe- 
sive.’’'® A few writers have recently admitted 
that crime rates and personal disorganiza- 
tion for both sexes have manifested them- 
selves, owing to “urbanization and westerni- 
zation.’”? Indeed, rural and urban families 
alike are facing an era of deep psychological 
change. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Another commonly sanctioned miscon- 
ception is that of favoritism shown to sons, 
while daughters are unwanted, unwelcomed, 
unloved. Little attention has been paid to 
frustrations resulting from distorted parent- 
child relationships, due to an age-old atti- 
tude that solution of personal problems is a 
family prerogative and that any outsider’s 
interest, if solicited, is to give advice but to 
refrain from suggesting final solutions. This 
has led to the assumption that when children 
reach adulthood their personal adjustments, 
being unique (Chinese!), naturally followed 
and maladjusted childhood behavior magi- 


Lin Yu Tang, The Gay Genius (New York: 
John Day Co., 1947), pp. 40-43. 

© Thid., p. 255. 

17Cheng Ch’eng-K’un, “The Chinese Large 
Family System and Its Disorganization,” Social 
Forces, XVII (1939), 538-45; Ching-Yueh Yen, 
“Crime in Relation to Social Change in China,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XL (1934-35), 
298-308. 
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cally disappeared. No research has empha- 
sized the effect of this upon husband-wife 
roles and its relationship to marital adjust- 
ment. 

Of “submissive daughters-in-law” the 
claim is that they peacefully bide their time 
until they, in turn, become mothers-in-law, 
when their accumulated frustrations are 
unleashed upon their unfortunate daugh- 
ters-in-law.'* No analysis is made of the 
causes and extent of tensions existing be- 
tween personalities reared in two different 
family groups. Pertinent would be a study 
of “who dominates whom?” If there are sev- 
eral daughters-in-law living under one roof, 
are all “submissive” and dominated by the 
mother-in-law? How do the unfavored ones 
connive to counteract the dominance? How 
can “henpecked husbands’”—not an un- 
known phenomenon—explain to their associ- 
ates the wives’ so-called “submissiveness’’? 
May not the “inferior” status that women 
occupy be caused by “anthropological rat- 
ing,” i.e., age and sex, rather than inter- 
personal inferiority? 


> 


ARRANGED MARRIAGES 


Another area of misconception concerns 
the arrangement of marriages, initiated by 
parents for their children through go-be- 
tweens. Children are regarded as possessing 
no choice or “will” of their own but as pas- 
sively acquiescing to a tradition. While this 
practice may continue to exist, for over 
three decades the younger generation in 
urban areas have been increasingly in revolt 
against parental interference in mate selec- 
tion. This now appears to have penetrated 
the rural areas."® 

An unhappy marriage may cause a son to 
leave the family roof, choose one or more 
concubines, and alter the configuration of 
the unit. The bride-to-be, likewise, can ex- 
press her disapproval by resorting to tears, 
protests, quarrels—all of which act as im- 
pediments to the arrangements. With the 


Yang, op. cil., pp. 54-68. 


Hollington K. Tong (ed.), China after Seven 
Years of War (New York: Macmillan Co., 1945), 
pp. 4-12. 
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war separating parents and children, the 
trend toward individual selection of mates is 
increasing.?° The services of go-betweens are 
decreasing, and introductions through the 
good offices of friends, schoolmates, and as- 
sociates have become more common.” 

Marriage is said to be the rule rather than 
the exception in China.” No research has 
been conducted on the “very poor” family 
which cannot afford the expense of a wed- 
ding and the support of additional members. 
This situation applies to the marriages of 
sons as well as daughters. Filial piety, which 
demands support of parents before that of 
the wife, can function adversely for the indi- 
vidual financially unable to support parents, 
wife, and children. Unmarried sons and 
daughters are not unknown. 


POSSIBLE AREAS OF RESEARCH 


Possible areas of research include (1) a 
classification of the various family types, 
(2) “broken” families, (3) perpetuation of 
family lineage and its effect upon personal- 
ity development, and (4) the family and 
social participation. 


CLASSIFICATION 

One of the basic needs for more definitive 
research is to define “family” according to 
the meaning and context of the society of 
which it is a part. In China the family may 
be one of the following: (1) extended family 
(clan) ; (2) household of two or more genera- 
tions, including relatives; (3) immediate or 
conjugal family; and (4) joint family or sev- 
eral conjugal families under one roof.’ 

An exhaustive study of the changing oc- 
cupational and social structure should be 
correlated with the social and economic fac- 
tors which contribute to the continuance of 
each type of family. Special attention should 


20 Lang, op. ctt., pp. 120-27. 
Tong, op. cit., pp. 4-12. 
2 Chen, op. cit., p. 40. 


23 Su, op. cit., pp. 32 and 47; Kulp, op. cit., pp. 
135-48; Lang (0). ctt., pp. 13-14) uses the following 
classification: (1) economic family, (2) conjugal 
family, (3) stem family, (4) the joint family, and 
(5) the modernized conjugal family. 
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be paid to the lower classes and their sub- 
types of family. Since the rate of social 
change is more rapid in urban centers than 
in rural, such an analysis would reveal the 
social processes affecting the Chinese family 
in transition from the extended kinship to 
the modernized conjugal family. 


“BROKEN” FAMILIES 


An inquiry into the kinds of “broken” 
families should be undertaken. Why is this 
phenomenon more prevalent in rural than in 
urban areas?”4 Is the “one old woman” wid- 
owed, separated from her husband for per- 
sonal reasons, or is he away on business in 
another village, city, or foreign country? Or 
is she living with the son because the hus- 
band has another family elsewhere? Al- 
though polygamy is now legally proscribed, 
it continues to be practiced and may result 
in separate households.*s Other reasons may 
be malicious desertion or because the wife 
prefers living with the son rather than the 
husband because of personality conflicts. If 
the latter is the cause, the unit is a “‘psycho- 
logically broken home.” 

The continued absence of the husband 
from the family domicile presents a research 
problem. Some criteria should be estab- 
lished as to what constitutes a “broken fam- 
ily” for the Chinese society. It would appear 
that as long as the husband supports the 
wife, whether intermittently or otherwise, or 
can delegate this responsibility to another 
(his family, son, or sons), the family is not 
“broken” in the Chinese sense. A husband 
may leave his wife in his home on the hour or 
day of his marriage and never return, and 
yet the unit is regarded as “unbroken.” Fur- 
thermore, in southern China, where men mi- 
grate frequently to foreign countries and the 
fiancées they left behind must leave their 
homes no later than their twenty-fifth birth- 
days, they must contract the marriage by 


4 Lang, op. cit., pp. 137-38: “The broken stem 
family consis:s of one parent (usually the old moth- 
er), a married son, his wife, and one or more chil- 
dren....It is the most prevalent type in rural 
villages.” 


2s Chen, op. cit., p. 30. 


proxy. The emigrant may evidence no inter- 
est in the engagement or marriage, since his 
parents arranged it, or he may have con- 
tracted a marriage abroad. Each spouse may 
never see or speak to the other during their 
lifetime, and yet the family is considered as 
intact. Hence the words “broken family,” 
used in different societies, can have dis- 
similar meanings and thus influence the 
research findings. 

Since women did not have the right to se- 
cure a divorce until 1930, a differentiation 
between the two uses of the term “broken,” 
i.e., previous to and after 1930, should be 
included.”® Consideration should be given to 
the ‘‘puppet” divorces permitted by law since 
1940, when either party to a marriage, sepa- 
rated for three years but possessing no newsof 
the other because of the interruption of com- 
munication during the war, is free to re- 
marry.??7 What is the status of the “first 
wife” or “‘first husband” when he or she re- 
establishes contact with the spouse or when 
either one appears unannounced on the 
threshold of the “puppet family”? Does the 
husband support both families and maintain 
them in separate households, or must both 
families live together? Do the spouses accept 
the inevitable and strive to work out satis- 
factory adjustments for both units? Does 
this make the “puppet family” a polyga- 
mous unit, symbiotically attached to the 
main unit, or do the spouses regard them- 
selves as legally divorced? Since three sets of 


Lang, op. cit., pp. 40-41; and Su, op. cit., 
pp. 59, 67-68, and 71: “One set has traditionally 
accorded the husband the right to secure a divorce 
from the wife on seven grounds: (1) disobedience to 
husband’s parents, (2) failure to bear children, 
(3) adultery, (4) exhibition of jealousy, (5) some 
repulsive disease, (6) garrulousness, (7) theft... . 
The second set of laws permit either party to secure a 
divorce, contained in the Provisional Civil Codes of 
1930 and 1931; (1) bigamy, (2) adultery, (3) if 
either party intends to kill the other, (4) if wife ill- 
treats husband’s relations, (5) if husband illtreats 
wife’s relations, (6) gross insult or illtreatment of 
either party, (7) malicious desertion, and (8) where- 
abouts of each other unknown.” 


27 The third set of divorce laws was promulgated 
during the last war, known as the “puppet law” 
(see Chen, op. cit., p. 39). 
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laws related to “broken” homes and affect 
various age and class levels, clarification is 
needed in order to enable an understanding 
of current attitudes and values which appear 
to be undergoing change. The “puppet mar- 
riages” present more difficulties than the 
polygamous ones, since the wife and children 
have become accustomed to regarding them- 
selves as the “‘legal unit.” Society, as well, 
has accorded them status and recognition. 
In passing, it should be noted that remar- 
riages of widowed and divorced women are 
gradually being accepted.”* 

Another virgin field of study may center 
around the methods of family rearing, which 
influence men to desert their families. The 
concentration is upon the male, rather than 
the female, because formerly the latter, 
being economically dependent and unable to 
return to her own family, seldom deserted. 
Escape from the control of mores, a double 
sex standard, and public sanction may be 
contributing factors, provided by society, 
which may cause men to desert. A study of 
the various methods of imparting social ex- 
pectations to infant boys and girls, cor- 
related with their psychogenic and socio- 
genic conditioning, may reveal divergent 
personality patterns between sexes. 


PERPETUATION OF FAMILY LINEAGE AND ITS 
SFFECT UPON PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Another frequently discussed topic, need- 
ing great clarification, is the desirability of 
sons who will continue the family line and 
indirectly that of the extended kinship sys- 
tem. No research has been done as to the 
effect which this practice has upon personal- 
ity development. 

It would appear that the treatment ac- 
corded sons and daughters in the family 
varies with its socioeconomic status. In 
poorer homes the sister is a little mother. In 
the upper classes and some middle-class fam- 
ilies, a special amah (servant or nurse) is 
employed to perform various services, but 


} *8 [bid., p. 39: “In communities where folkways 

; on marriage have become more tolerant, remar- 

i riages between the widowed and divorced are 
gradually becoming more common.” 
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sisters are expected to protect brothers while 
at play, at school, and at home. At an early 
age a girl can develop ter e3 toward in- 
dependence, i.e., make d_— .sions in times of 
trouble and learn to play the dominant, pro- 
tective role. ‘she reverse is true for the boy; 
he may be dependent, first, upon his mother, 
second, upon his sister or sisters, and, later, 
upon his wife to take the initiative in family 
crises. 

What should be studied is the personal 
roles played by women in the Chinese fam- 
ily, as contrasted to the social roles which 
imply submission but, upon analysis, may 
reveal the reverse.?® One reason for the neg- 
lect of this.aspect is that researchers, being 
predominantly male, approach the task 
with a definite bias. They reinforce an age- 
old ideal that a woman’s place is in the home 
and that an “ideal” woman is gentle and 
mild.3° 

Factors for measuring the degree of domi- 
nance manifested in the family should cen- 
ter around social situations requiring major 
decisions, such as births, deaths, financial 
crises, education of children, etc. Variations 
as they relate to different social classes 
should be considered and, upon analysis, 
may reveal an exchange of the traditionally 
rigid roles through consensus, necessity, and 
expediency. 


THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


An area of inquiry much needing atten- 
tion is the relationship between family edu- 
cation and social participation in secondary 
agencies. By this is meant that the family 


277A. R. O’Hara, The Position of Women in 
Early China According to the Lich Nu Chuan: The 
Biographies of Eminent Chinese Women (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: University of America Press, 1945); and 
Lin En-Lan, “The Role of Women in Chinese 
Society Today,” China Monthly, TX (September, 
1948), 256-58. 


° Lin, op. cit., p. 257: “The degree of accessi- 
bility of the women in the community is in direct 
proportion to the wealth of the family to which the 
women belong. The poorer the family ... the 
freer the women, who are less bound by etiquettes. 
Women of well-to-do families are imprisoned by 
etiquettes in the inner rooms... for the fine arts 
of embroidery. The ideal is to be gentle and mild.” 
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must encourage its members to assume and 
share responsibilities which pertain to the 
larger society and to enlarge its horizons be- 
yond that of the conjugal family, village, or 
extended family. This education appears to 
be neglected, owing to the lack of under- 
standing of its importance by the family 
elders. 

Western novelists, correspondents, and 
sociologists have denounced the widespread 
practice of nepotism on the local, provincial, 
and national level.** Some have correlated 
this phenomenon with the extended kinship 
structure, but few have understood the com- 
plexity of extended primary relationships 
and the neglect to educate persons for par- 
ticipation in secondary contacts. The lack of 
trained leadership to organize individuals on 
a nonfamily basis, to replace familial re- 
sponsibility and authority, acts as a great 
hindrance. As a consequence, individuals 
and families are prone to rely upon familial 
ties for assistance and solution to personal 
and social crises. This leads to the enlist- 


‘ment of family members and kinsmen to 


share in the trial of new practices, whether 
it be in public office, dispensing relief, farm- 
ing, or the management of a business or fac- 
tory. Since methods of formal social control 
have not been tried and sufficiently tested to 
insure orderliness, informal social control is 
continued in nonfamily situations and has 
fostered widespread nepotism. 

The education for the creation and ac- 
ceptance of secondary agencies and associa- 
tions has not permeated the rank and file of 
Chinese society. Moreover, many family 
elders have neither the experience with, nor 
the understanding of, the role that they play 
in a nation-state. The resistance to change 
has other reasons, both attitudinal and emo- 
tional. Attitudinally, the educated and up- 
per classes still glorify and cling to the fam- 
ily as the basic unit of society and consider 
it the on'y group that gives support and se- 
curity. Emotionally, they fear the decay of 
the unit that once afforded them status, 
prestige, and traditional privileges. Where 
they undertake positions in agencies which 


3* Lang, op. cit., pp. 181-92. 


symbolize national over familial control, 
their attitude is, on the one hand, that of 
groping for solutions and, on the other hand, 
of attempting to discover how their own 
status quo can be safeguarded and main- 
tained. Accustomed to participation on an 
extended primary basis, even national lead- 
ers rely upon age-old techniques and experi- 
ences to cope with modern political, social, 
and economic changes. 

Correlated with the problem of nepotism 
is the degree of functions maintained by the“b 
family.33 Care of the old is centered in the 
Chinese family, since custodial institutions, 
old age assistance, and social security are 
still in the blueprint stage. Indeed, institu- 
tions for the old are so rare that they can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, while old 
age assistance and social security appear to 
be unlikely to be realized in the near future. 
Recreation is a family affair clustering 
around festivals, funerals, marriages, and 
births, when an assemblage of the family 
and kinsmen is expected. Since China is pre- 
dominantly agrarian, economic self-suffi- 
ciency is dependent upon the adversity or 
prosperity of the family and relatives; thus 
nepotism becomes a mechanism for “‘spread- 
ing the cost and risk” as well as excluding 
those not familially connected but who may 
be worthy of assistance. 

In Western societies the struggle to free 
families from strict authoritarian control, 
culminating in its present form, resulted 
from the clear separation between church 
and state and the Industrial Revolution. 
The state gained dominance and regulated 
the life and welfare of its citizens and fam- 
ilies, while the church receded to the back- 


3 Chinese Ministry of Information, The Col- 
lected Wartime Messages of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek (New York: John Day Co., 1945), I, 
35-40 and ss. 


33 W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff, Sociology 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946), pp. 690, 
708, 714-17, and 748-49; M. K. Nimkoff, Marriage 
and the Family (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1947), PP. 92-94 and 97-106; and W. F. Ogburn, 
“The Family and Its Function,” Recent Social 
Trends in the United States (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1933), Vol. I, chap. viii. 
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ground, but not without a_ tenacious 
struggle. In China the rise and development 
of a modern nation is centered around the 
struggle between the family and the state. 
The family, with its complex, extended 
structure and functions, has usurped the 
roles which Western religious and economic, 
political, and social institutions have devel- 
oped and maintained. The family will react 
as did the church in Western societies— 
clinging to its status and authority until the 
state gradually supersedes, for the former 
has been the monopolizer of power, the dis- 
penser of relief and charity, the promoter of 
private and public economic enterprises, and 
the controller of education. Through ritual- 
ized ceremonies and ancestor worship, fa- 
milial control has dominated all areas of 
human activities and relationships. 

The writer may hazard a guess that the 
Chinese family will yield more quickly to the 
state than the church did in Western so- 
ciety, since the establishment of secondary 
agencies to assume some of the age-old func- 
tions of the family has already begun. Pre- 
cipitated by war, industrialization, and 
Westernization, the trend has been acceler- 
ated. Attitudinal changes, furthermore, 
even though only slightly perceptible, are 
becoming increasingly evident and can be 
detected among the students who have par- 
ticipated in mass demonstrations, protests, 
and general unrest.. They are voicing loud 
and ardent criticisms of ancient controls and 
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practices. They are seeking national ideolo- 
gies and beliefs to replace parental and 
familial controls.+4 


SUMMARY 


More definitive research for the Chinese 
family is needed and should center around 
“specific” rather than “general” areas. It 
would appear that postwar sociological stud- 
ies of the family are to be related to ‘“‘com- 
munity” projects and that the scope may 
remain broad. Refined techniques have not 
been employed, probably because of insuf- 
ficient knowledge of them. 

A major need is to recognize sectional and 
regional differences, as wellas to safeguard 
against overgeneralization. China isa fertile, 
unexplored field forsociological research, and, 
whether this is undertaken by Chinese or by 
Westerners, a thorough knowledge of the 
subcultures concerned is of vital and para- 
mount importance. No suggestion is indi- 
cated for the study of tribal units and ethnic 
groups located in Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Tibet, and Turkestan because of the writer’s 
unfamiliarity with them. Indeed, to know 
intensively one province of the country is a 
lifetime task. 


ROOSEVELT COLLEGE 


34 A. S. Chin, “Some Problems of Chinese Youth 
in Transition,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LIV (July, 1948), 1-0. 
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LEISURE ACTIVITIES AND THE SOCIOECONOMIC 
STATUS OF CHILDREN 


MARGHERITA MACDONALD, CARSON MCGUIRE, AND ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


ABSTRACT 


Data on leisure activities of children from family backgrounds at four socioeconomic levels tend to ~ 4 
port two separate but not mutually exclusive hypotheses. First, children from different social-class back- 
grounds engage in leisure activities which are quantitatively and qualitatively different. Second, children 
whose behavior is not typical of their class culture pattern ean for social mobility by interacting with 


children from families at other class levels. They thus have t 


e opportunity to learn techniques and ways of 


thinking and feeling which prepare them for upward mobility. 


In this paper we shall do two things. First, 
we shall test the hypothesis that children of 
different socioeconomic groups have differ- 
ent leisure activities. Second, we shall look 
at the leisure activities of children which are 
not typical of their socioeconomic groups 
and explore the possibilities for social mo- 
bility indicated by them. 

A number of investigations have proved 
that different socioeconomic groups in the 
United States have different cultures—that 
is, different ways of thinking and behaving." 
At the same time, these groups also share a 
common American culture, including lan- 
guage, political attitudes, styles in clothing, 
interest in sports, and many other things. 
Thus Americans are culturally alike in some 
ways and culturally different in others. The 
differences between socioeconomic groups 
include attitudes toward education, prop- 
erty, child-rearing practices, sex and sexual 
practices, vocabulary, etiquette, and so on.? 


*W. L. Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social 
Life of a Modern Community (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941); Allison Davis, Burleigh B. 
Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941); 
Clyde Kluckhohn and Florence Kluckhohn, “Ameri- 
can Culture: General Orientations and Class 
Patterns,” in Bryson, Finkelstein and Maclver, 
(eds.), Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947), chap. ix; Allison 
Davis and Robert J. Havighurst, “Social Class and 
Color Differences in Child Rearing,” American 
Sociological Review, VI (1946), 698-710; A. B. 
Hollingshead, Elmtown: Social Classes and Adoles- 
cent Behavior (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949). 


2 In this article we are sliding over the very im- 
portant distinction between socioeconomic status 


These differences are learned. Middle- 
class children learn middle-class cultural 
patterns, while upper-class and lower-class 
children learn those of the upper and lower 
classes. Children learn the respective cul- 
tural behaviors chiefly in the family but also 
in the neighborhood and community groups 
in which they participate, Middle-class 
parents see to it that their children belong 
to organizations which teach middle-class 
ways, and they control their informal play 
so as to keep them in the company of other 
children who have the “right” manners, 
language, and attitudes. Furthermore, the 
public school is staffed by teachers with 
middle-class values and habits, and thus the 
school tends to teach middle-class ways to 
all the children who attend it. Upper-class 
parents frequently send their children to 
private schools, where they associate mainly 
with other upper-class children. Lower-class 
parents tend to leave their children to the 
street and alley play-groups of the lower- 
class neighborhood and to support the child 
if he gets into trouble with schoolteachers, 
thus undermining the middle-class influence 
of the school. However, exceptions fre- 
quent among lower-class of 
these parents encourage their children to 
follow the guidance of the schoolteachers 
and to associate as much as possible with 
children of families higher on the social 


and socia! class. We are using socioeconomic status 
as a determinant of social-class position. This is 
defensible in an exploratory study because socio- 
economic status does indicate social-class position 
with high accuracy. 
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scale. Thus they help them to become so- 
cially mobile. 

How do children learn the culture of a 
given social class? In our judgment the best 
answer to this question follows from the 
theory of social learning stated by Miller 
and Dollard’ that the child learns the ways 
of behaving and believing which make up 
the culture of his social group through two 
general processes. First, he learns through a 
set of systematic rewards and punishments 
given by parents, other adults, and his age- 
mates. Second, he learns through forming 
the habit of unconscious imitation of those 
who are in positions of prestige in the chil- 
dren’s world—father, mother, and older 
brothers and sisters, teachers, club leaders, 
and other adults, age-mates and those 
slightly older. 

With this theory of social learning and 
with a knowledge of the social-class struc- 
ture of an urban community, it is possible 
to state a hypothesis of the relation of chil- 
dren’s leisure activities to their social-class 
positions, namely, that there is a systematic 
relation between the social-class position of 
a child and his leisure activities. Children of 
different social classes will belong to differ- 
ent clubs, form different after-school play 
habits, and vary in the movies they attend, 
the books they read, the amount of time 
they spend with their families, etc. 

This hypothesis has been tested on a 
group of children in the fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth grades (ages ten to twelve) of a public 
school in a heterogeneous urban commu- 
nity. All the children lived within an area 
of about half a square mile. They had the 
same geographical access to Y.M.C.A., 
settlement houses, churches, movies, li- 
braries, playgrounds, and parks. In this com- 
munity the social-class range ran from lower- 
lower class to upper-middle, with a very few 
upper-class families. These latter sent their 
children to private schools, as did a minority 
of the upper-middle-class families. In the 
public school there was a fairly even distri- 

3 Neal Miller and John Dollard, Social Learning 
and Imitation (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941). 
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bution of children from families of upper- 
middle-class to lower-lower status. 

A second hypothesis was also tested, 
which had to do with social mobility. Social 
mobility, or movement up or down the so- 
cial scale, is a significant phenomenon of the 
American social system. It is this which 
makes it possible to claim that the 
American ideal of opportunity for all to rise 
in the social scale has a basis in fact. If social 
mobility is present in American society and 
if a person has to learn the ways of a social 
class other than the one to which he was 
born in order to be socially mobile, then 
there is a strong probability that some of 
the children of the community are learning 
cultural patterns of social classes different 
from those of their own families. These chil- 
dren are preparing, more or less unconscious- 
ly, to be socially mobile, upward or down- 
ward. 

Accordingly, the hypothesis can be stated 
that there is mot a rigorous separation of 
children in their leisure activities, whereby 
the children of a given social class would be 
insulated from contact with other social 
class groups, but rather that some children 
will be exceptions to the general tendency 
for different social classes to show different 
patterns of leisure activities. These excep- 
tional cases will consist of children who are 
associating with a different social class from 
their own and who are being rewarded for 
learning cultural ways different from their 
own. These exceptional children, in short, 
are learning the things that will make them 
socially mobile, upward or downward. 

Only a part of this hypothesis has been 
tested in this study—that which states that 
there will be exceptions to the general cul- 
tural patterns of leisure activities shown by 
children of a given social class. The presence 
of such exceptions has been proved, and 
some notion of the frequency of such excep- 
tions has been gained. However, this study 
has not proceeded to the point of testing the 
second part of the hypothesis, namely, that 
the exceptional cases consist of children 
who are clearly tending toward social mo- 
bility. To test this latter part would require 
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special study of such exceptional cases as 
were found to exist. 


PROCEDURE 


The children in the fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth grades were asked to record in diaries 
their daily activities for each of two weeks. 
There was an interval of one month between 
the entries made by the children in the first 
and second diaries (herein referred to as 
“schedules”). Schedule I was recorded for 
the week of April 7-13, 1947, Monday 
through Sunday; Schedule II correspond- 
ingly for the week of May 19-25. The sched- 
ules were in booklet form, with a page for 
each day of the week and a title-page read- 


ing: 


PUPIL SPARE-TIME ACTIVITY REPORT 


What do Chicago boys and girls do in their 
spare time? On the following pages you have the 
opportunity to write the things that you do in 
your spare time—before school, at noon, after 
school and after dinner on week days, and also 
what you do on Saturday and Sunday when 
there isn’t any school. 

Please feel free to write down whatever 
you do. Put down as many activities as you 
wish. If you don’t have enough room in the 
space provided, you may use the back of the 
page. 


The pages for the weekdays contained the 
headings “Before School,” “At Noon,” and 
“After Dinner.” Saturday and Sunday pages 
were divided by “In the Morning,” “In the 
Afternoon,” and “After Dinner.” Space was 
provided after each of these headings for 
the child to write down all the things that 
he had done. 

When Schedule I was completed by the 
children, their responses were read carefully 
so that improvements might be made in 
Schedule II. However, little revision was 
made. Major changes would have made it 
impossible to compare the children’s activi- 
ties during the two different periods and to 
average the results so as to obtain more re- 
liable data. The following minor changes 
were made in Schedule IT. Spaces were pro- 
vided for recording the time of getting up 


and going to bed and for the place where the 
child had eaten lunch. Reminders such as 
as “What Clubs?” and “What Movies?” 
were written at the side of the page. 

The field worker met with each of the 
classes in its homeroom at the school at the 
beginning of the week. Instructions were 
read with the children, and their questions 
were answered. She explained that every 
morning during the week they would be 
given time to fill in the previous day’s ac- 
tivities on the appropriate page of the diary. 
During the week the homeroom teachers 
passed out the booklets immediately after 
the morning opening exercises and collected 
them when the class had finished each 
day’s recording. If each child had kept the 
diary at his desk, it might have led to com- 
paring notes and other irregularities. At the 
end of each of the weeks, the field worker 
carefully went through each child’s sched- 
ule. Wherever ambiguities were found, she 
interviewed the child concerned and en- 
tered supplementary comments on this 
schedule. 

Since the project called for the identifica- 
tion of the social-class membership of each 
of the children, a method had to be found 
to measure or predict the status of each 
family. A socioeconomic index was used for 
this purpose.‘ 

The criteria used for the socioeconomic 
index were two: namely, occupation of par- 
ents and “house-type” of the home. In 
questionable cases, when occupation was 

4Social-class participation of an individual or 
family is measured directly by discovering the 
names of the people with whom the individual or 
family associates on intimate terms and by locating 
these people on a scale of social reputation which is 
implicit in the community and which can be discov- 
ered by interviewing people in the community. 
This is called the method of “evaluated participa- 
tion.” Social-class position can also be predicted 
from a socioeconomic index based on such points as 
occupation, source of income, house-type, and edu- 
cation. This is a shorter procedure than the method 
of evaluated participation and was used in the 
present study. For a full description of the two 
methods see W. Lloyd Warner, Marcia L. Meeker, 
and Kenneth S. Eells, The Measurement of Social 
Status (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1949). 
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not clearly stated, the reputation of the 
family was ascertained to guide the social- 
class placement. Data on occupation of par- 
ents were obtained from the school records, 
and house-typing was done by the field 
worker. 

The area in which the children lived was 
compact but heterogeneous. The private 
dwellings ranged from mansions to small 
three-room houses. The apartment buildings 
varied from those with penthouses and door 
attendants to shabby rooming-houses and 
slum tenements. The slum tenements were 
a stone’s throw away from a beautiful home 
with landscaped grounds. 

The occupations of both the father and 
the mother were obtained from records in 
the school. When there were doubts about 
entries, the children were consulted for 
further information. A three-way classifica- 
tion system, which gave one of three values 
from a scale of seven to each occupation, 
was decided upon. The arbitrarily assigned 
numbers were 1 (high), 4 (middle), and 7 
(low). These weightings take into account 
the “source of income” (used in the Warner 
study) as well as the relative value attached 
to each kind of occupation in placing the 
status of people. The categories and some of 
the occupations included in them were as 
follows: 


Scale value 1: Professional people and busi- 
ness executives: e.g., doctors, ministers, law- 
yers, professors, and managers of large cor- 
porations. 

Scale value 4: Skilled and clerical workers: 
e.g., barbers, electricians, printers, carpenters, 
painters, tailors, and clerks. 

Scale value 7: Unskilled and semiskilled 
workers: e.g., truck drivers, cooks, chauffeurs, 
factory workers, janitors, waiters, and _ bar- 
tenders. 


A three-dimensional scheme was con- 
ceived for rating the homes of the children. 
The factors taken into account were (a) size 
of living space, (b) age of dwelling, and (c) 
general upkeep of the building and the 
premises. The basic house-type scheme, 
modified to place both houses and apart- 
ments, is shown in the accompanying tabu- 
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lation. Combinations of these three factors 
were used to rate each residence on a seven- 
point scale ranging from 1 (high) to 7 (low). 
“Large, not modern, well-kept” homes were 
ranked 1, along with the “large, modern, 
well-kept” homes and apartments. A num- 
ber of different classifications were placed in 
the same category. For example, homes and 
apartments to be ranked 2 were one of the 
following: “large, old, well kept”; “large, 
modern, moderately well kept”; or “medi- 
um, modern, and well kept.” This rating in- 
cluded “English row-houses” which were 
“medium, modern, and well kept.” After 
some experience with the range of homes, 
the field worker was able to classify houses 


a) Living Space| b) Age of Dwelling | c¢) Condition 


A. Modern (recent)} 1. Well kept 

B. Not modern | 2. Moderately 
well kept 
| 3. Poorly kept 


I. Large 
II. Medium | 


III. Small C. Old 


in accord with this scheme and its extension 
to the remainder of the seven possible 
rankings. 

A rating of the family’s reputation was 
made with the aid of the principal of the 
school, who was familiar with the life- 
histories of many of the children and their 
families, since he had been at that particu- 
lar school and had participated in neighbor- 
hood activities for many years. Each child 
taking part in the study was discussed with 
him. He made comments on the family’s at- 
titude toward the school and the commu- 
nity, their participation in various social 
groupings, and their recognition by other 
members of that part of the city. He also 
brought up any unusual circumstances. In 
some families the father or mother was ab- 
sent; others depended upon assistance for 
food and clothing. The knowledge of family 
reputation was valuable as a deciding factor 
in assigning the class position of familes 
whose “‘house-type” or “‘occupation” ratings 
seemed unreliable and in establishing the 
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“‘break-points” between the several class 
levels on the socioeconomic scale.’ 

The two ratings, one for “house-type” 
and one for “occupation,” were added to 
give a total score for each individual family. 
These scores ranged from 2 (1 plus 1) to 14 
(7 plus 7). A frequency distribution was 
made of the scores. With the information 
gained from the “reputation” ratings, the 
distribution of the total group of 241 cases 
was differentiated into four socioeconomic 
groups, as shown in Table 1. Of the 241 chil- 


dren placed in terms of socioeconomic sta- 
tus, 223 completed Schedule I and 231 com- 
pleted Schedule II. 

There are no reports on sex differences, 
although there were some in leisure activi- 
ties. For example, girls reported more church 
participation than did boys. It seems prob- 
able also that the girls reported their doings 
more completely than the boys did, for the 
girls, as usual, co-operated more fully in this 
task set by the school than did the boys. 
However, the authors believe that such sex 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIOECONOMIC RATINGS 
NUMBER 
RATING Crass DESCRIPTION 
QUENCY 
Boys Girls Total 
_ | I 
3 aa ie 6 A Upper-middle with some upper-class families 
4 29 | . 34 4 in terms of participation and reputation 
5 23 
6 6 
7 22 27 ‘ 5 B Lower-middle-class “white-collar” workers 
8 17 3 9 and skilled tradesmen with “good homes” 
9 14) 
28) 
Upper-lower-class ‘“workingpeople,” who 
ae | 19 35 37 72 C “don’t take part” 
25 
22 24 46 D Lower-class families 
T4.. IS) 


5 The reliability of the house-typing was not 
subject to a formal statistical check, as would have 
been desirable. However, two of the authors worked 
together in the initial phases, making separate 
determinations on a given house and then compar- 
ing notes. This procedure showed that a high pro- 
portion of complete agreement was achieved be- 
tween the two judges. In the occupational ratings 
the principal source of error was vagueness of 
statement of occupation in the school record. A 
parent who was noted merely as a “salesman” or 
as a “factory worker” could not be/placed on the 
occupational scale without further information. 
Information supplied by the school principal usually 
cleared up these cases. 

As a check on the validity of the socioeconomic 
index for predicting social-class participation, the 
list of names was submitted to a man who lived 
in the neighborhood of the school, had children in 
the school, and had been making some sociological 
studies of the community. He picked out one 


differences as existed did not distort the 
social-class differences. The ratio of girls to 
boys was approximately the same in all four 


socioeconomic groups, as may be seen in 
Table tr. 


family which had been rated as B and which he 
thought belonged clearly in A, and one family rated 
as C which was notorious for its disorganization and 
the semidelinquent behavior of its children. This 
family scored 12 on the socioeconomic index, 7 for 
occupation and 5 for house-type. The house-type 
was questionable in this case. In general, it seems 
fair to say that, for a statistical study, the pro- 
cedures in assigning socioeconomic status were 
decidedly satisfactory, but certainly a few individ- 
ual errors were made. 
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RESULTS 


The first hypothesis, that there is a syste- 
matic relation between the social-class posi- 
tions of children and their leisure activities, 
was tested by examining the differences 
among children of the four social classes, 
both in their group and in their individual 
activities. 

Six categories of group participation and 
six kinds of individual activities have been 
selected for interclass comparisons. The 
basic data appear in Table 2. The o indi- 
cates the number of children who did not 
engage in the reported activity and the 1 
shows the number of children who recorded 
it once. The entries after 2 indicate the num- 
ber of children in each social-class group who 
reported the activity two or more times for 
either Schedule I (April) or Schedule II 
(May). The number of children from each 
of the different family backgrounds—D 
(lower-lower), C (upper-lower), B (lower- 
middle), and A (upper-middle) as differen- 
tiated largely by socioeconomic criteria— 
appears at the top of the columns for 
Schedules I and II. Comparisons among the 
social-class groupings were made in separate 
calculations of a chi-square test of signifi- 
cance’ for each reported activity. The prob- 
ability of there being significant difference in 


6 The original classification was made in thirty- 
three categories. Some of these categories were varia- 
tions of those that appear in this study. For ex- 
ample, “play inside,” “play outside afternoon,” 
and “play outside afternoon and evening” were 
tabulated by frequency in each of the two weeks, in 
addition to “play outdoors evening.” Others did 
not reveal a statistically significant class difference 
in either Schedule I or Schedule II. These included 
“chores,” “work for money,” “read comics,”’ and 
“read the paper.” These are activities common to 
approximately the same proportion of all status 
levels, although the exact nature of the activity 
may vary. Still others, like “hobbies” and “go to 
the library,” appeared too infrequently to be worth 
statistical analysis. 

7A model of the analysis appears in Table s. 
Some tests were made on the basis of those who did 
and those who did not report an activity during the 
week. Others were based upon frequency of partici- 
pation. The trend of the signs + or — of the “‘ob- 
served” in comparison with the “expected” fre- 
quencies in each cell was also considered in analysis. 
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class behavior appears in parentheses under 
the name of the activity, that for Schedule I 
appearing first. Sucli probabilities (P from 
x?) are shown at the 1 (0.01), 2 (0.02), and 
§ per cent (0.05) levels of confidence. The 
positive, +, and negative, —, signs in the 
table indicate the entries that contribute 
most to the chi-square values and hence to 
the variance in the sainple. 

‘Lhe first four headings name organized 
group activities in which childrer interact 
with one another in more or less adult-con- 
trolied situations. It was immediately ap- 
parent that a significant number of A chil- 
dren reported participation in the Boy or 
Girl Scouts, almost half of them being mem- 
bers. Nearly one-quarter of those in the B 
and C groupings likewise reported Scout 
membership. This, of course, would tend to 
substantiate the second hypothesis, that 
some children learn cultural ways different 
from those of their own social class, and 
would suggest social mobility. On the other 
hand, a significant proportion of C and es- 
pecially D children indicated participation 
in the Neighborhood Club. Very few B and 
A children went to this agency, operated by 
middle-class people for “children and youth 
in need of recreation facilities.” The Youth 
Center was likewise little attended by 
middle-class children. However, compara- 
tively few children from the two lower-class 
groups reported participation in the Youth 
Center. This is explained in part by the 
greater use made by this center by high- 
school students. Participation in the neigh- 
borhood Y.M.C.A. was recorded by not 
more than one-fifth of the children in any 
of the four groupings, and there were no ap- 
parent differences. The Y.M.C.A. would 
have shown a reliably greater attendance by 
middle-class children if it had not been for 
an arrangement with the Youth Center 
where the Youth Center group went swim- 
ming on Saturday mornings in a special 
g-oup at the Y.M.C.A. Thus the Youth 
Center participants who swam at the 
Y.M.C.A. also were credited with participa- 
tion in the Y.M.C.A. Two significant stes 
of facts may be learned from this part of the 


ds 


TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY OF CERTAIN ACTIVITIES BY SOCIAL CLASS OF CHILDREN 


SoctAL CLAss oF CaILDREN—GraDeEs V, VI, VII 


ACTIVITY ‘ 
I II I Il I II 

Sample V= 43 43 68 69 53 58 59 bi 
(o 38} 35] 53 52] 42} 45] 33 32 
Scouts, Girl or Boy.... I 3 7 13 13 10 10 | +25 | +22 
(0.01, 0.01) lot 2 I 2 4 I 3 I 7 
} fo 38 40} 60 59 44 51 49 53 
YEALGA.... 41 3 2 3 3 3 3 4 4 
(—, —) lo+ 2 I . | 7 6 4 6 4 
(o 39| 41] 59 64] 52] 6x 
Youth Center I 2 I 3 2 ° I ° ° 
(0.05, —) lo+ 2 I 6 3 I I ° ° 
it (o 25 33 | 50 57 49 52 58 58 
Neighborhood Club I +8 3 10 +8!1-—o 2 I I 
(0.01, 0.02) 2+ | +10] + 7 8 4 4 3{/—-0 2 
{o 26 30} 48 48 30 27 26 26 
Family activities. {1 II 8| 14 13 16 16 20 15 
(—, 0.01) lo+ 6 5 6 8 7 15 13 | +20 
{o 18 17 30 29 18 26 24 23 
Church activities jt 22 19 | 32 34 22 15 20 22 
(—, 0.05) \2+ 3 7 6 6 13 17 15 16 
(o 15 9| 33 15 | 30 17| 41 16 
Evening play outdoors. ! II 6 14 17 14 11|/—4 23 
0.05, —) 2+ 17 28 | 21 37 9 30 14 22 
° 33 39 | 43 54 37 52 28 45 
Homework I 5 2 10 +9 7/—1 10 7 
(0.02, 0.05) a+i|—-—s 2 15 6 5 | +21 9 
41 | 59 59| 46] 40 5°} 49 
Music lessons 41 —2{-—2 9 8 6 8 9 9 
(0.05, 0.05) (2+ ° ° ° 2 I I ° 3 
(o 27} 33] 53 32} 39] 33 
Read a book 41 9 7 8 10 10 II 6 13 
(—, 0.05) lo+ 7 3 | 10 6 II 8 I9 | +15 
fo 18 10 | 16 II II 7 16 9 
Listen to radio £ 8 10 14 16 5 8 7 14 
(o.01,—) let 23 | 38 42 | +37 43 36 38 
(o —4 10| 10 14 13 11 | +26 | +25 
Go to movies I 20 13 | 30 28 22 25 22 25 
(0.01, 0.02) 2+ 19 20 | 28 27 18 22} —11 | —1I 


TorTaL 
I II 
223 231 
166 164 
51 52 
6 15 
IgI 203 
13 12 
19 19 
209 222 
5 4 
9 5 
182 200 
19 15 
22 16 
130 131 
61 52 
32 48 
go 95 
96 go 
37 46 
119 55 
43 57 
61 11g 
14! 190 
32 19 
50 22 
196 198 
26 27 
I 6 
143 | 158 
33 4! 
47 32 
61 37 
34 48 
128 146 
53 60 
94 gI 
76 80 
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table. First, the Scouts are made up of chil- 
dren who are preponderantly of middle-class 
orientation, and the organization appears to 
be favored by the upper-middle class. Sec- 
ond, agencies like the Neighborhood Club 
and the Youth Center, which are directed 
by middle-class adults, attract the children 
from the lower classes. They have very few 
middle-class members. 

Approximately half the children from 
each of the status levels did not enter into 
organized group activities in one or the 
other week (Table 3). A good proportion of 
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gether in one another’s houses. There were 
two small clubs reported by C and D boys, 
the Night Hawks and the Three Musketeers. 
Still there was a considerable group at all 
social levels who reported no organized or 
informal group activities. 

In Table 2 the entries “family activities” 
and “church activities” refer to a kind of 
group participation which tends to be under 
the influence of the family value system. It 
would appear that middle-class children, 
particularly those in the A grouping, more 
frequenily took part in activities with other 


TABLE 3 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CHILDREN WHO DID NOT PARTICIPATE IN 


Dip Not PARTICIPATE PARTICIPATED IN 

SocrAL CLASS Schedule I Schedule II Either Period Church Movies 

! 
No. | Per Cent No | Per Cent No. Per Cent (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
A 28 | 47 26 43 + oe 28 II 17 
B 20 55 31 53 22 40 3 Is 
Gq 30 44 a 51 2 36 5 18 
51 29 67 | 42 5 19 
Total group 109 | 49 121 | Aa Rm. 4 36 6 17 
| | 


t This group went to the movies but had no ‘‘organized activity’’ and no church activity. 


each group did not participate during either 
week of the study. A significantly large pro- 
portion of D (lower-lower) children reported 
no organized activity during the second 
week. 

The rather high proportion of all children 
who reported no participation in organized 
group activities deserves further study. Was 
it due to lack of opportunity? Certainly not 
entirely, for all four of the organizations 
studied and several others in the commu- 
nity had room for mor: children. Was the 
time of the nonparticipants spent in infor- 
mal social groups? To a certain extent this 
was true. Thus a group of six A girls who re- 
ported very little participation in organiza- 
tions had an informal club and played to- 


members of their family. Similarly, the A 
and B children were more often at a gather- 
ing connected with the church when com- 
pared with the C and D children, although 
the percentages of those attending once dur- 
ing the week were similar. This is partially 
explained by the fact that the churches at- 
tended by middle-class families and their 
children have a number of associated clubs 
operating during the week. On the other 
hand, the churches in which the majority of 
lower-class families have membership have 
fewer nonreligious and weekday activities. 
It should be noted that the trend is for lower- 
class children to attend church but not to 
engage in family activities. 

“Evening play outdoors” may mean a 


ORGANIZED GROUP ACTIVITIES 
_ This group participated in church but had no other organized group activity. They are included in the numbers of nonpartic- 
ipants. 
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number of things from solitary play to 
“clique” or “gang” activities with age- 
mates. There was a significant difference be- 
tween Schedules I and II both in the num- 
ber of children who went out-doors to play 
after dinner and in the frequency of doing 
so. This was to be expected because of the 
longer evenings and better weather in May 
as compared with April. During April a 
greater proportion of C and D children went 
out to play than of A and B boys and girls. 
In the case of the A (upper-middle) families, 
those who did permit their children to go 
out did so quite frequently. 

“Homework” and “music lessons” are 
generally regarded as part of the middle- 
class pattern of “getting ahead.” They are 
not group activities; they indicate that a 
child is “improving himself” or his family 
is pushing him to do so. It is evident that, 
other than the A children for Schedule I, the 
majority of children did not do homework 
or take music lessons at this age level in any 
of the class groupings. Significantly few D 
(lower-lower) class children reported either 
activity. However, more C status children 
than one would normally expect noted time 
spent at homework or with a music teacher. 
This finding on both schedules agrees with 
the hypothesis that some of the children are 
learning the things that will make them so- 
cially mobile. We should expect to find a 
certain number of families classified as 
upper-lower status (in either the socioeco- 
nomic or social-class sense) teaching their 
children middle-class values and skills. 

The last three categories of Table 2— 
“Read a book,” “Listen to radio,” and ‘‘Go 
to movies’”’—represent individual activities 
in which differences among the four group- 
ings appeared. The trend was clearly toward 
more frequent reading of books as one 
moved from the diaries of the lower- to the 
middle-class children. The incidence of read- 
ing books was quite significant for the A (up- 
per-middle) group, although more than half 
of them did not report this behavior. Fewer 
D (lower-lower) children than one would 
expect on the basis of chance reported listen- 
ing to the radio, especially in April. This 


leisure pursuit was recorded rather frequent- 
ly by the middle-class children, the variation 
being statistically significant for the B 
(lower-middle) boys and girls. The differ- 
ences between D and A behavior are quite 
clear in the case of movie attendance. Very 
few lower-lower-class children failed to re- 
port “going to movies,” whereas only one 
out of five upper-middle-class boys and girls 
went more than once a week. C children 
tended to go more often than B. Thus 
middle-class children, especially those from 
families of higher socioeconomic status, 
tended to read books and listen to the radio 
more frequently and to be somewhat re- 
stricted in their attendance at the movies.® 
It would be valuable to know the class dif- 
ferences in book titles, radio programs, and 
motion pictures selected by those who did 
attend. 

Another way of looking at the data is 
presented in Table 4. The activities are 
shown in rank order for each class grouping 
according to the percentage of the children 
engaging in them. No attention was paid to 
the frequency of report, which might be any- 
where from one to twelve times a week, de- 
pending upon the activity. The table simply 
indicates the average percentage of children 
who recorded the activity one or more times 
during the two weeks. Upon scanning the 
table, one begins to see that comparatively 
few boys and girls participate in organized 
group activities. The exception to this gen- 
eralization was that almost half the A 
(upper-middle) children were Scout mem- 
bers. Comparisons of the rankings of each 
activity and the percentage of each of the 
four groupings reporting them across the 
table reinforce the previously discussed in- 
terclass similarities and differences. Again, 
it is possible to see that some of the lower- 
class children were participating in group 
activities with middle-class children or 

8 There were no significant differences among 
children of the four social classes in “reading the 
comics,” although a larger proportion of D children 
reported reading them. The percentage of children 
reading comics found by averaging the two reports 
was A, 18 per cent; B, 20 per cent; C, 21 per cent; 
and D, 35 per cent. 
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learning the same kinds of behavior, either 
in individual pursuits or in organizations di- 
rected by middle-class adults. 

A polygonal graph? (see Fig. 1) has been 
used to chart the percentage of children in 
each of the social-class groupings engaged in 
the several group and individual activities. 
Careful examination of the graph permits 
one to obtain a visual picture of the pat- 
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ticipation for middle-class children differs 
from that of most lower-class children, al- 
though the same term is used to classify 
both. Moreover, as in the case of movie at- 
tendance, there are variations in the fre- 
quency of engaging in the activity, lower- 
class children who attend doing so many 
more times in the week than middle-class 
children. Only the differences in proportion 


TABLE 4 


RANK ORDER OF ACTIVITIES OF CHILDREN IN GRADES V, VI, AND VII BY PER CENT 
OF EACH CLASS ENGAGED IN SUCH ACTIVITIES* 


RANK | D ( 
Activity Activity 
Cent 
¥ Movies 84 | Movies 
“ee Evening play 72 | Radio 
3 Radio 67 | Evening play 
Church so | Church 
5 Family 35 | Family 
6 Neigh’d Club 33 | Homework 
7 Read books 30 | Read books 
8 Homework 16 | Scouts 
9. Scouts 15 | Neigh’d Club 
10 .| Y¥.M.C.A. 9 | Music 
12.......| Music | 41 Youth Center 
Schedule I-V= | 43 
IIl-N= | 43 
Totals. 


* Average of Schedules I and II. 


teras of behavior which characterize children 
from different status levels in the commu- 
nity. It is evident that some activities are 
common to children from all social levels. 
But there are class differences in the pro- 
portion of the children from each grouping 
who engage in them, and there are differ- 
ences in the activities themselves. As has 
been pointed out, family and church par- 
* For a method of constructing and consistently 
interpreting a polygonal graph see A. H. Hutchinson, 
“The Polygonal Presentation of Polyphase Phe- 
nomena,” Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 3d ser., Sec. IV, Vol. XXX (1936). 


SocraL CLAss oF CHILDREN 


| | 
Per | phciena | Per | aoe | Per 
Cont | Activity Cont Activity | Cent 
82 | Radio | 84 | Radio 79 
80 | Movies | 78 | Church 61 
65 | Church 59 | Movies | s7 
57 | Evening play | 58 | Family | 57 
30 | Family | 49 | Evening play 52 
28 | Read books 36 | Scouts 46 
25 | Scouts 22 | Read books 44 
23 | Homework 20 | Homework 39 
22 | Music | 16 | Music | 22 
14 | Y.M.C.A. | 14 | Y.M.C.A. | 15 
13 | Neigh’d Club | 9 | Neigh’d Club | 3 
10 | Youth Center | 3] Youth Center | o 
68 53 59 
69 58 61 
| 120 


are shown in the four patterns on the polyg- 
onal graph. 

Among those who do take part in the 
four organized group activities—Scouts, 
Y.M.C.A., Youth Center, and Neighbor- 
hood Club—it is possible to show a system- 
atic social-class difference in frequency of 
participation. This has been done by 
means of a chi-square analysis, shown in 
Table 5. For each organization, the symbol 0 
is used to denote the “observed” number of 
participations as reported by children from 
each group in Schedules I and II. The sym- 


— 
| 
| | 


Fic. 1.—Per cent of each social class engaged in certain activities 
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bol e indicates “expected” number on the 
basis of chance distribution by calculation 
from totals given on the right of the table. 
The rows marked x? show the chi-square 
value for each cell, together with a + or — 
sign to indicate the direction of deviations 
of reported frequencies of attendance from 
the “expected” frequencies, assuming that 
all classes have an equivalent frequency of 
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approximation of the correlation coefficient 
derived from the chi-square table, substan- 
tiates the existence of the relationship.”° 

It would appear that the Scouts is a 
middle-class activity and that a significant 
number of A (upper-middle) class children 
attended Scout meetings. Similarly, fre- 
quency of participation at the Y.M.C.A. 
was statistically significant for the B (lower- 


TABLE 5 


FREQUENCY OF PARTICIPATION IN CERTAIN ORGANIZED GROUP ACTIVITIES 
(SCHEDULES I AND IT) AND SOCIAL CLASS OF CHILDREN 
IN GRADES V, VI, AND VII 


SocraL CLass 
Sx? 
IVITY OTALS P(x) 
D B A 
0 17 4! 33 68 1590 
Scouts’ Boy or Girl....|  ¢°, 3° 54 | 32 37 
|x —10.00 | 3.13 0.03 + 25.97 39.13 
P 0.01 | 0.01 0.01 
0 19 30 38 36 1209 
boys’ and “ | 2s 20 
Ga Eeagens. . \x? — 4.04 1.80 + 6.77 + 1.68 14.29 
\P 0.05 | 0.01 0.01 
{o 17 44 5 ° 66 
je 15 23 13 15 
\P 0.01 | 0.05 0.01 0.01 
(o 60 51 21 9 141 
2 
Neighborhood Club.... 32 5° 32 
| x + 24.45 0.02 —16.52 42.32 
\P 0.0 0.01 0.01 
Totals. 113 172 97 &. 495 
46.. Sx? 38.75 24.13 | 13.05 59-17 135.10 
P(x?) 0.01 0.01 | ° 0.01 | 0.01 


participation. The P rows refer to the prob- 
ability of the chi-square values being sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent or 5 per cent level 
for appropriate degrees of freedom. 

For the table as a whole, the probability 
for the total chi square (135.10 for 9 d.f.) 
indicates that there were highly significant 
differences in frequency of participation 
among the four social-class groupings in the 
four activities. The trend analysis of + and 
— signs reinforces this interpretation, since 
they form a consistent pattern. The contin- 
gency coefficient (C = 0.46), which is an 


middle) children, although a good number 
of A and C boys and girls went there. On 
the other hand, both the Youth Center and 
the Neighborhood Club seem to have been 
conceived as places where lower-class chil- 
dren go. The C (upper-lower) children who 
were members were more often at the Youth 

‘© The analysis is not rigorous in a statistical 
sense. The frequencies are based upon varying num- 
bers of children from each of the class groups. How- 
ever, it is internally consistent, since the “expected” 
numbers are based upon marginal totals of rows 


and columns and the total reported frequency of 
participation during the two weeks. 
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Center than were those from the other three 
groups combined. Many more visits to the 
Neighborhood Club than could be expected 
on the basis of chance were made by D 
(lower-lower) class children. 

Before turning to the test of the hy- 
pothesis that small groups of children of 
each class are associating with children of 
other c!asses and are learning the behavior 
and attitudes of social classes different from 
their own, it will be useful to describe the 
organizations to which the children may 
belong. 

The Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts in this 
community are mainly organized by the 
churches, but there was also a Boy Scout 
and a Girl Scout group meeting in the 
Neighborhood Club. All the Scout groups 
were led by middle-class adults. 

The Scout groups of the Neighborhood 
Club were made up mainly of D and C chil- 
dren, with a few B and A children. Thus 
most of the D and C children who partici- 
pated in Scouts did so in lower-class Scout 
groups in an institution that was frequented 
mainly by lower-class children. Hence they 
were not so much under middle-class influ- 
ence as were the C and D children (about a 
third of them from those classes who re- 
ported Scout participation) who belonged to 
Scout groups sponsored by their churches. 

The Y.M.C.A. conducted a varied pro- 
gram for boys, and also swimming and 
gymnasium classes for girls (there was no 
Y.W.C.A. in the community). With the 
staff and the majority of its members being 
middle-class people, the Y.M.C.A. also pro- 
vided a middle-class learning situation, 
though it was not so definitely dominated 
by middle-class children. The figures in 
Table 4 are deceptive, for they include the 
Youth Center children who went to a special 
swimming class on Saturday at the Y.M.C.A. 
but otherwise had no contact there. Still, 
there were some D and C children who were 
regular members of the Y.M.C.A. This or- 
ganization appears for this particular com- 
munity and age group to be a more heterog- 
enous one than the other three in Table s. 

The Youth Center was a club sponsored 


by the Y.M.C.A. and a philanthropic wom- 
en’s organization for underprivileged boys 
and girls aged eight to eighteen. Member- 
ship was free and did not carry with it any 
contact with the Y.M.C.A. except for the 
special swimming class. At the date of the 
study, the Youth Center was drawing a 
group of predominantly C children of the 
age group under consideration. There was a 
considerable overlapping with the clientele 
of the Neighborhood Club, several young- 
sters reporting that they went to the Neigh- 
borhood Club in the afternoon and the 
Youth Center in the evening. (The Neigh- 
borhood Club did not admit children under 
fourteen in the evening, but the Youth 
Center did.) 

The Neighborhood Club was 2 modified 
settlement-house organization, with a mid- 
dle-class board of directors and a middle- 
class staff. It was supposed to be open to 
everybody but drew mainly on the “under- 
privileged”’ groups. 

It offered a gymnasium, classes in cook- 
ng, sewing, woodwork, folk-dancing, a 
gameroom, and Boy and Girl Scouts. As 
seen in Table 4, 33 per cent of the D chil- 
dren and 22 per cent of the C children par- 
ticipated there, as against 9 per cent of the 
B and 3 per cent of the A children. Investi- 
gation of the schedule showed that the A 
children who reported going to the Neigh- 
borhood Club either went to play basket- 
ball in a league game representing their 
churches or went to the Scout meetings. 
Nearly all the B children went there for the 
same reasons. 

Thus about 5 per cent of the D children 
and ro per cent of the C children were par- 
ticipating in Scouts or Y.M.C.A. with 
groups of predominantly middle-class chil- 
dren. Another ro per cent of D children and 
15 per cent of C children were participat- 
ing in middle-class organizations (Y.M.C.A. 
and Scouts) but under the auspices of 
lower-class organizations and in groups of 
lower-class children. It is probably signifi- 
cant that both the Youth Center and the 
Neighborhood Club maintained a kind of 
formal middle-class contact through the 
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Y.M.C.A. and Scouts, respectively. Prob- 
ably the children from these organizations 
who went to the Y.M.C.A. for special classes 
or who belonged to the Scouts were the ones 
who were showing other evidences of up- 
ward mobility. 

Another type of evidence that some of 
the lower-class children were learning habits 
and attitudes that would make them socially 
mobile is to be found in the figures for music 
lessons and the reading of books. These ac- 
tivities are probably taught by parents who 
have middle-class goals for their children 
and who may have had some middle-class 
values and habits themselves, although they 
were low in the socioeconomic scale. 

The evidence which has been cited as 
bearing on the hypothesis that a small pro- 
portion of the lower-class children are learn- 
ing middle-class ways is reasonably con- 
vincing but not so strong as the evidence 
that might be gained from individual case 
studies of the lower-class children who could 
be selected by various criteria as probably 
socially mobile. Such a study was not at- 
tempted by the authors, but the following 
illustrations, taken from two schedules alone, 
show that a pattern of mobility-learning be- 
havior can be seen, at least in some children. 

James M. was a fifth-grade, ten-year-old 
boy in group C. His father was a factory 
worker, and the family lived in a flat over a 
store. The following is his report for after- 
noons and evenings: 


Monday Afternoon: Played some baseball and 
went to the Neighborhood Club and worked 
on my breadboard (workshop). 

Monday Evening: Washed the dishes and then 
went to bed. 

Tuesday Afternoon: Went to the Neighborhood 
Club and worked on my breadboard. 

Tuesday Evening: Washed the dishes, then 
went to bed. 

Wednesday Afternoon: Went to the Y.M.C.A. 

Wednesday Evening: Worked on a Cub Scout 
project. 

Thursday Afternoon: Went to Cub Scouts. 

Thursday Evening: Washed the dishes and 
played until 9:00. Then I went to bed. 

Friday Afternoon: Went home and played. 
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Friday Evening: Washed the dishes and then 
played until bed time. 

Saturday Morning: I got some breakfast then 
worked until 11:00. At 11:00 I went down 
to the plant where my father works. 

Saturday Afternoon: Went to the airport and 
went up in a plane for my first time. 

Saturday Evening: Went downstairs and got the 
Sunday papers. Then went to bed. 

Sunday Morning: I got some breakfast and got 
ready for Junior Church. Then I went to 
Junior Church. 

Sunday Afternoon: Went to the movie at the 
Kimbark Theatre. 

Sunday Evening: Went to bed. 


Schedule II, a month later, follows a 
similar pattern, with the following addi- 
tions: 

Monday Evening: Dried the dishes while my 
sister washed them. Then my father read us 
a story of a monkey. 

Saturday Afternoon: Went to see the play 
“Harvey” with my parents, my brother and 
sister, and my Grandmother. 

Sunday Evening: Finished the story ‘“My Friend 

Toto.” 


James’s schedule has been quoted ver- 
batim. There was not a single word mis- 
spelled, and the grammatical construction 
was quite mature for a ten-year-old. He 
obviously was a good student. He was a 
regular member of the Y.M.C.A., a member 
of a Scout group sponsored by his church, 
he used the woodshop of the Neighborhood 
Club, he went to movies only on Saturday 
and Sunday, his father read to him and his 
brother and sister, the whole family went to 
see a play together. This is a middle-class 
pattern, and James is learning middle-class 
ways from his teachers, Scout leader, 
Y.M.C.A. staff, woodshop instructor, and 
father. He will almost certainly move up the 
social scale. Contrast this activity with a 
second case: 

Robert K., a D boy, is of the same age 
and in the same school grade as James M. 


Monday Afternoon: Went fishing at the Jackson 
Park lagoon with my cousin and brother 
Monday Evening: went outside and played 
chase one chase all, with about 20 or 21 

boys and girls. 
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Went to bed at: 10 o'clock 

Tuesday Afternoon: went fishing by my self 

Tuesday Evening: went boat riding with my 
cousin 

Went to bed at: 11 o’clock 

Wednesday Afternoon: went bick riding with my 
cousin 

Wednesday Evening: went to the show with my 
cousin. and we saw “Till The Clouds Roal 
By” 

Went to bed at: 12 o'clock 

Thursday Afternoon: went and played baceball 
with about 16 boys 

Thursday Evening: went outside and played 
ditch with about 6 boys 

Went to bed at: 10 o'clock 

Friday Afternoon: went to the store. and went 
bike riding with my cousin and my brother 

Friday Evening: read some comic books and 
went to bed 

Went to bed at: 9 o’clock 

Saturday Morning: I fixed my bike and wet the 
midway. to play baceball. our side wone 
3 to 8. 

Saturday Afternoon: wend on my bike out to 
C.V.S. [Vocational School] with my cousin 
and a bounch of outher kids. my cousin goes 
to C.V.S. 

Saturday Evening: lisend to the radio and heard 
“Can you top this” it was very funny. 

Went to bed at: 8:30 o’clock 

Sunday Morning: went fishing and caught 
about 27 herring. I went fishing with about 
7 outher guys. 

Sunday Afternoon: helped with diner. 

Sunday Evening: lisend to the radio. “thake it 
or leave it.” 

Went to bed at: 9 o'clock. 


Robert had an active and healthy week, 
with probably no exposure to middle-class 
influence except through his schoolteacher. 
His constant companion, and probably one 
from whom he learns much by imitation, is 
his older cousin, who goes to a vocational 


school. Robert goes to movies on school 
nights, plays out many evenings until bed- 
time, or reads comic books at home or listens 
to the radio. 

SUMMARY 


The children aged ten to twelve in a pub- 
lic school of a heterogeneous urban neigh- 
borhood were asked to keep diaries of their 
leisure activities for two separate weeks in 
April and May, 1947. They were classified 
into four socioeconomic groups on the basis 
of parents’ occupation and type of house. 
The four groups ranged from upper-middle 
down to lower-lower on the social-class scale. 
The activities reported were categorized, 
and the frequencies in the various categories 
were compared by social-class groups. 

There were systematic class differences 
in participation in organized recreational 
groups, and in certain individual activities, 
such as taking music lessons. The middle- 
class children took part mainly in Scouts 
and Y.M.C.A., while the lower-class chil- 
dren took part mainly in two centers or clubs 
for “underprivileged children.” 

There were a small number of exceptional 
cases of lower-class children who partici- 
pated with the middle-class children in 
middle-class organizations. It is probable 
that these children were learning attitudes 
and habits leading to upward social mo- 
bility. 

When the findings of this study are in- 
terpreted in the light of a theory of social 
learning, it is seen that most of the children 
were learning the ways of behaving and be- 
lieving of their own class cultures but that a 
significant minority of lower-class children 
were learning the ways of middle-class chil- 
dren and adults. 
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FAMILY LIFE AND FULL EMPLOYMENT: 


PAUL C. GLICK 


ABSTRACT 


There were about 3 million more marriages and about 1 million more divorces than the expected number 
from 1940 through 1947. As a net effect, the proportion of the adult population married in 1947 was the 
largest on record. The number of married couples without a housing unit of their own was nearly 1 million 
greater in 1947 than in 1940. Married women with jobs outside the home increased to a point where they 
outnumbered, for the first time, single women with such jobs. In spite of rising prices, real disposable income 
rose in 1946 and 1947 to a level about 40 per cent above that in 19309. 


During the last few years American fam- 
ilies have undergone a number of significant 
changes that have been measured and ana- 
lyzed. We know, for instance, that in many 
respects our families are better housed than 
they were before the war but that in other 
respects the housing situation has deterio- 
rated. We can document the greatly in- 
creased participation of married women in 
the labor force since 1940, the large-scale 
movement of families away from farms and 
to the West, the unusually rapid increase in 
the number of non-white families outside the 
South, the spectacular marriage and divorce 
booms, the exceptionally sharp rise in the 
number of births, and the continued reduc- 
tions in mortality rates. 

The wealth of measurable facts about the 
family life of the nation that has been ac- 
cumulated during the recent eventful years 
has been impressive indeed. Many impor- 
tant insights have been gained from this 
stock of numerical data that might well 
have been overlooked if the figures had not 
been collected and analyzed. Yet there is no 
reason to claim that they tell the whole 
story. They represent simply the contribu- 
tion of the demographic statistician to a 
field of social research in which there is a 
high degree of specialization. 

We may consider ourselves fortunate 
that we have the 1940 census as a bench- 


1 Presented before the Society for Social Re- 
search at Chicago, Illinois, on May 29, 1948. The 
author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 
Emanuel Landau in the preparation of the factual 
material on which the paper is based. 


mark with which to compare the findings of 
surveys that have been made during the 
years since that time. That census can serve 
as a standard against which to measure the 
effects of full employment during the war 
and postwar years. This paper will present 
highlights selected from the many changes 
in family life during the 1940’s. 

This is not, however, to be taken as an 
uncritical acceptance of 1940 as a normal 
year. Many of the indices of the level of well- 
being of families in 1940 bear testimony that 
this country had not fully emerged from the 
depression of the 1930’s. Unemployment was 
still widespread; available housing was 
short, and much of it below the minimum 
standards of adequacy; fertility rates were 
below the level of replacement; and heavy 
movement of population had taken place 
only a few years before then. To some ex- 
tent, of course, economic recovery had pro- 
gressed, but not enough to make 1940 nearly 
so ideal a year as one might desire for use as 
a base. 

Nor should the remarks that follow be 
construed as implying that our current full 
employment is the sole reason for the status 
of family life as it is observed today. Certain 
aspects of the demographic picture bear 
unmistakable evidence that recent changes 
reflect the influence of other factors, includ- 
ing compensations for many lags in popula- 
tion development that were produced by the 
depression, further advances in medical sci- 
ence, many tangible and intangible out- 
growths of the war experience, the vastly 
greater size of our peacetime military forces 
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as compared with those we had in 1940, and 
postwar shortages and price inflation, par- 
ticularly in the field of housing. Neverthe- 
less, without employing the technique of 
multiple-factor analysis, it is still safe to as- 
sume that the high level of employment has 
been one of the most important factors con- 
tributing to recent changes in family life. 
Our attention will be focused in this paper 
on four aspects of family life: marriage and 
divorce, household formation, household 
composition, and socioeconomic aspects. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


The fact that recent marriage rates have 
been high is more commonly known than 
are the extent and implications of their dev?- 
ations from expected rates. On the basis of 
long-time trends, we could have expected 
somewhat less than 1,400,000 marriages per 
year since 1940.7 The records of the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics show, how- 
ever, that during every year from 1940 to 
1947—and during the first quarter of 1948— 
the actual number has exceeded the ex- 
pected number.’ The greatest excess was in 
1946, the first full postwar year, when there 
were 2,300,000 marriages, or nearly a million 
more than normal and about half a million 
more than the previous all-time record. Tak- 
ing the eight years 1940 through 1947 as a 
whole, there were 3 million more marriages 
than normal. 

A minor part of this excess in the number 
of marriages may be accounted for by re- 
marriages of an unusually large number of 
divorced persons. The expected number of 
divorces per year since 1940 was between 
250,000 and 300,000. In no year, however, 


2 The method used in estimating the normal or 
expected number of marriages is presented in the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, Population— 
Special Reports, Ser. PM-1, No. 3, “The Wartime 
Marriage Surplus.” 


3 National Office of Vital Statistics, Vital Sta- 
tistics—Special Reports, Vol. XXVII, No. 10: 
“Marriage and Divorce Statistics, United States, 
1946”; Monthly Marriage Report, Vol. II, No. 3, 
‘‘Marriage Licenses Issued in Major Cities”; and 
Federal Security Agency press release, dated April 
T5, 1948. 


was the actual number as low as normal. 
The greatest excess, as in the case of mar- 
riages, was in 1946. During that year there 
were 615,000 divorces granted, or more than 
twice the normal number. Once again, if we 
consider the entire period from 1940 through 
1947, we find that there were approximately 
1 million more divorces than normal. 

Thus, if we discount from the 3 million 
surplus of marriages the entire 1 million sur- 
plus of divorces as though they all remarried 
during the period, we would still show a net 
excess of 2 million marriages since 1940.‘ 
And there is evidence that the remarriage 
rate among divorced persons since 1940 has 
been very high. From 1940 through 1946 
about 5.5 million married persons obtained 
divorces, but during these seven years the 
number of divorced persons who had not 
remarried increased by only o.5 million. 

During 1947 the trend of both marriages 
and divorces turned downward, but both 
were again well above normal. Preliminary 
figures indicate a total of about 2 million 
marriages and 450,000 divorces for 1947. 
These figures represent a decline of one- 
eighth in the number of marriages from the 
1946 peak, but a decline twice that great 
(one-fourth) in the number of divorces. 

One way of showing the relative magni- 
tudes of the marriage rate and the divorce 
rate in 1947 is to show what percentage of 
those persons “exposed” to marriage or di- 
vorce actually got married or divorced in 
that year. Thus we find that 1o per cent of 
the unmarried women (fifteen years old and 
over) in 1947 were matried in that year, 
whereas only a little over 1 per cent of the 
married women in 1947 obtained a divorce 
in that year. 

As a consequence of the high level of the 
marriage rates, there is a far larger propor- 
tion of the adult population married today 
than at any time since statistics on marital 

4 National Conference on Family Life, “The 
American Family—a Factual Background,” chap. 
i, “Basic Family and Population Statistics” (May, 
1948). This is a report, so far unpublished, pre- 
pared by federal government agencies. Several of 


the findings given in the present paper appear in a 
different form in the conference report. 
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status were first compiled in 1890. Con- 
versely, never in this period has the propor- 
tion of bachelors and spinsters been so small. 
However, there is still a substantial number 
of marriageable persons in the population. 
About 25 per cent of the population twenty 
to forty-four years old are unmarried today, 
whereas all but about 10 per cent of that 
population group will probably eventually 
marry.§ 

To some extent the high marriage rates of 
recent years are compensations for low mar- 
riage rates during the 1930’s. This inference 
seems warranted because of the sharp de- 
creases since 1940 in the proportion of single 
persons in the middle ages of life. Yet the 
largest increase in the proportion married 
has occurred among those between twenty 
and twenty-nine years old. The number of 
married persons in their twenties increased 
by about 20 per cent between 1940 and 1947, 
whereas the civilian population in this age 
range increased only about 3 per cent. This 
fact accounts largely for the decline since 
1940 of about one year in the median age at 
first marriage. The increase in the propor- 
tion married at a relatively young age would 
have been somewhat less spectacular, but 
not much less so, if men living away from 
home as members of the military forces 
(most of whom are single) had been included 
in the current figures. On the other hand, it 
is quite safe to say that, if the housing 
shortage had not been so acute, the number 
of marriages during recent years would have 
been even greater by several hundred thou- 
sand than it actually has been. 

Increases in the proportion married have 
been registered not only among the young 
and middle-aged but also among older per- 
sons as well. The percentage single among 
persons over age fifty-five has declined one- 
fifth since 1940. The percentage widowed 
fell somewhat, among men in particular, a 
fact which indicates an increase in remar- 

S Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 10, “Characteristics of 
Single, Married, Widowed, and Divorced Persons 
in 1947”; and Population—Special Reports, Ser. 
P-45, No. 10, “Marriage Prospects of Single Men 
and Women, by Age.” 
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riage of widowers. A part of the increase in 
the proportion married among older per- 
sons, however, undoubtedly resulted from 
improved economic conditions and medical 
care, which tended to enhance the survival 
of both spouses who began married life 
together. 

Taking all the facts into account, it seems 
likely that full employment and psychologi- 
cal factors growing out of the war probably 
deserve a large share of the credit for the 
marriage boom of recent years. Since there 
is reason to believe that the employment 
level will remain high for several years, it 
seems probable that at least a part of the 
net gain in the number of marriages will be 
preserved—but only a part. Some of the 
marriages during recent years undoubtedly 
represent a kind of borrowing of marriages 
from the future. To some extent, therefore, 
the large numbers of marriages during re- 
cent years will inevitably be compensated 
for, in turn, by numbers of marriages below 
expectancy at some time in the near future. 
It is too early to determine whether there 
has been a permanent change in the direc- 
tion of earlier marriage. Until we build up 
more evidence than we now have, it seems 
best to assume that such a change has not 
been made. 

The point that should be stressed here, 
however, is that the recent gains in the pro- 
portion of adults who are married have oc- 
curred in every age group of the population 
during a time when economic activity was at 
an all-time high and even while housing 
space was at a premium.° This point merits 
the consideration of those whoareconcerned 
about what full employment means to the 
future welfare of the nation. 

The discussion of marriage and divorce 
thus far has related to the country as a 
whole. Certain variations from the general 
pattern among selected segments of the pop- 
ulation merit brief comment. 

* To this might be added the fact that statistics 
show that married men in each age group have a 
higher educational and economic level than other 
men do (Current Population Reports, Ser. P-20, 


No. 10). Presumably this relationship is attributable 
largely to selection in marriage. 
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The farm population did not contribute 
proportionately as much as the nonfarm 
population to the marriage boom of the 
1940’s—or the non-white population as 
much as the white. Both the farm and the 
non-white population did, however, contrib- 
ute proportionately more than the rest to 
the boom in divorces. A part of the failure of 
farm areas to show as much gain as the aver- 
age ia the proportion married may be ac- 
counted for by the obscuring effects of selec- 
tive migration from farms to nonfarm areas. 
The similar failure of the non-whites oc- 
curred in spite of the relatively greater eco- 
nomic gain among non-whites during this 
period of favorable business activity. Al- 
though there was a large increase in number 
of divorced persons on farms, the proportion 
of the farm population divorced is still only 
about two-thirds that of the nonfarm. 
Among non-whites the increases in divorce 
resulted in part from a reduction in separa- 
tions; however, the proportion of non- 
whites who are married but living apart 
from their spouses is still three times as large 
as that for whites. 

In this connection it might be pointed out 
that statistics recently collected tend to sup- 
port the widely held notion that “‘separation 
is the poor man’s divorce.” This point can 
be illustrated by comparing the figures for 
skilled workers and domestic workers—a 
higher and a lower occupational group. 
Among men the proportion of skilled work- 
ers who are divorced and not remarried is 
about twice as large as the proportion of 
skilled workers who are married but not liv- 
ing with their wives; on the other hand, 
among women the proportion of domestic 
service workers who are married but living 
apart from their husbands is about twice as 
large as the proportion of such workers who 
are divorced and not remarried. 


HOUSEHOLD FORMATION 


In general, when a couple marries, a new 
household is established, and when their 
marriage is broken by widowhood, divorce, 
or separation, a household is destroyed—but 
only in general. For instance, in normal 


times, roughly 20 per cent of the newly mar- 
ried couples do not form a household of their 
own, but during recent years considerably 
more than the usual proportion have deen 
forced to share the living quarters of uthers 
because of the housing shortage. Thus, in 
1947, one-fourth of all married couples with 
the wife under twenty-five years old were 
living in a household which they did not 
maintain.’ These couples had probably been 
married, on the average, about three years. 

Although past trends indicate that the 
expected net increase in the number of 
households is about } million per year, the 
actual increase in 1946 was about ? million 
and in 1947 an estimated 1} million.* The 
number of new housing units constructed 
last year, though a record number, was less 
than go0,000. These and other facts indi- 
cate that, in spite of the housing shortage, 
there has been more than the expected 
amount of net increase in the number of 
households since 1940. 

Furthermore, a larger proportion of all 
households in 1947 than in 1940 was main- 
tained by married couples, largely because 
of the high marriage and remarriage rates 
that have prevailed and because of the in- 
creasing period of joint survivorship of hus- 
bands and wives. Three-fourths of this in- 
crease occurred among households with the 
husband over thirty-five years old.?° Since 
husbands under thirty-five years old tended 
to have lower average incomes and therefore 


7 Ibid., Table s. 


*The estimates presented here for 1946 and 
1947 are revisions of estimates published in the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, Population— 
Special Reports, “Estimates of Number of Families 
in the United States: 1940 to 1960.” A set of revised 
estimates is now being prepared for publication by 
the Bureau of the Census. 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics, Construction (April, 
1948), Table 1; and Bull. 915, Construction in the 
War Years, 1942-45 (July, 1948), Table 13; see 
also National Conference on Family Life, op. cit., 
chap. v, “Housing for American Families,” Appen- 
dix Table XXV. 

7 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 16, “Households by Type, 
Composition, and Housing Characteristics in 1947,” 
Table 2. 
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to be at a competitive disadvantage in bar- 
gaining for the limited number of new houses 
that became available at inflated prices dur- 
ing recent years, they did not establish their 
share of the new households. 

Although married men living with their 
wives were heads of 78 per cent of the house- 
holds in 1947, there remained a noteworthy 
proportion of households, 22 per cent, witha 
head who was widowed, divorced, single, or 
married but not living with his or her spouse. 
Among these types of households, those with 
a male head declined by nearly 4 million, 
whereas those wtih a female head gained 4 
million. The loss among male heads can be 
traced to such circumstances as higher mar- 
riage and remarriage rates, which trans- 
ferred them to the husband-and-wife type of 
household, and also to a growing tendency 
for widowed and divorced men not to keep 
up a home of their own. Only 52 per cent of 
the widowed men and 27 per cent of the di- 
vorced men in 1947 were living in homes of 
their own. Among widowed and divorced 
women, the corresponding proportions were 
somewhat larger but still low, namely, 57 
and 48 per cent, respectively. 

A large part of the increase in the number 
of women who were heads of households oc- 
curred among those over fifty-five years old, 
particularly among widows. This develop- 
ment took place in spite of a decline in the 
proportion of older women who were wid- 
owed, but during a period when the survival! 
rates of women were rising more rapidly 
than those of men." Such factors as the con- 
tinued participation of larger numbers of 
older women in the labor force and increas- 
ing numbers who are recipients of insurance 
and social security benefits have made it 
possible for more and more of the aging 
women to remain financially independent 
and therefore able to provide separate living 
quarters for themselves. Furthermore, un- 
der conditions of full employment, more and 
more young and middle-aged persons are in 

™ Based on Federal Security Agency press re- 
lease dated April 9, 1948, and Bureau of the Census, 
Vital Statistics in the United States, 1900-1940 
(1943); see also National Conference on Family Life, 
op. cit., chap. iv, “Family Health.” 
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a position to help support their aged parents 
in separate living quarters. 

The number of new housing units con- 
structed from 1940 through 1947 was equal 
to only about three-fourths of the net in- 
crease in the number of households.” The 
excess over new construction has come about 
by more complete utilization of previously 
existing structures. Two or more homes have 
been carved out of a structure once occupied 
by one household, by reducing the number 
or size of rooms or by making minor addi- 
tions to the structure; many more seasonal 
dwellings have been used on a year-round 
basis; and vacancy ratios have been reduced 
toward the vanishing point in nonfarm 
areas. Although there were 400,000 fewer 
households on farms in 1947 than in 1940," 
despite some new construction, and al- 
though certain nonfarm areas have lost pop- 
ulation, a large proportion of the dwelling 
units thus released are not located where 
they are needed. 

The dislocation of the housing supply has 
been made worse by the tremendous amount 
of migration since 1940. To illustrate, during 
the seven years ending in April, 1947, one- 
third of the non-white households on farms 
moved into cities and villages. This loss of 
non-white farm households accounts for 
nearly all the loss in the number of farm 
households since 1940. A large part of it rep- 
resents movement away from the South. 
Because of this movement, the number of 
non-white households outside the South in- 
creased by 50 per cent—an exceptional 
change indeed for a seven-year period. And 
it came about, no doubt, mainly because 
employment opportunities—if not housing 
conditions—were more favorable at their 
destinations than at their origins. Differ- 
ences between the cultural settings of their 
origins and those of their destinations may, 
however, have been a very important con- 
tributing factor. 


See sources cited in nn. 8 and 9g. 


™3 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 11, “Household Composi- 
tion and Characteristics in 1947, for Urban and 
Rural Areas and Regions.” 
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HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION 


When a family forms a household of its 
own, there are usually just two members in 
it, a young man and his wife. The family ex- 
pands as the children enter it and grow. 
Then it contracts to the two original mem- 
bers, and eventually one and then the other 
spouse dies. In the early and middle phases, 
the family cycle takes the most dynamic 
form.'4 Thus we shall be concerned largely 
with changes during recent years in these 
stages of family development. 

Perhaps the best way to summarize the 
impression that one gets from studying re- 
cent findings on fertility is to state that the 
current trend is toward an increase in mod- 
erate-sized, but not childless, families. The 
increase in lifetime childlessness has slowed 
up; in fact, since 1920 the proportion of life- 
time childlessness has probably been near 15 
per cent of all married couples." On the 
other hand, there has been a continuous de- 
cline for many decades in the proportion of 
completed families that are large. Increas- 
ingly, therefore, the completed family of 
one,|two, or three children—especially the 
two-child family—has come to prevail. Since 
1940 there has also been a tendency for fer- 
tility to rise the most among those groups 
that originally had the lowest fertility. 
These facts have significance for such pur- 
poses as the formulation of a national popu- 
lation policy. 

Our primary concern in this section, how- 
ever, is in the analysis of changes in the 
number of people living together in a house- 
hold at a given time rather than changes in 
fertility throughout the reproductive history 
of a family. More specifically, we shall focus 


™ Paul C. Glick, “The Family Cycle,” American 
Sociological Review, X11, No. 2 (April, 1947), 164-74. 

8 For evidence of recent trends toward moderate- 
sized families and for recent data on fertility differ- 
entials see the report of the Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 8, 
“Differential Fertility: June, 1946,” and Ser. P-20, 
No. 18, “Fertility: April, 1947.”’ Data on childless- 
ness in 1940 by age of woman are presented in the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, Differential 
Fertility, 1940 and 1910—Fertility for States and 
Large Cities (1943), Tables 1 and 3. 


our attention on the number of surviving 
dependent children and on the presence of 
sub-families in the household. 

Although only about 15 per cent of all 
married couples go through life without hav- 
ing any children, about half of all households 
at the time of the 1940 census had no de- 
pendent children under eighteen years of age 
living at home. This proportion was prac- 
tically unchanged in 1947. This type of infor- 
mation on the present composition of house- 
holds has specia! value in appraising the cur- 
rent welfare of families; for instance, it can 
be used in the study of the ratio of depend- 
ents to workers or in the analysis of housing 
requirements of households with differing 
composition. 

As would be expected, the majority of the 
young children have relatively young par- 
ents. Thus, approximately two out of every 
three heads of households with no dependent 
children under eighteen are forty-five years 
old or over. On the other hand, about two 
out of every three dependent children under 
eighteen have parents under forty-five 
years.’ Because of the recent high birth 
rates, an unusually large percentage of all 
children under eighteen are now under six, 
and a correspondingly large percentage of 
the parents are under thirty-five. 

The responsibility for rearing young chil- 
dren tends to be concentrated at any one 
time on a very small segment of the popula- 
tion, particularly on those with large fam- 
ilies. Thus in 1947 about 53 per cent of all 
children under eighteen living with relatives 
were concentrated in that 14 per cent of the 
households with three or more children. 
Households with two children represented 
28 per cent of all children and 15 per cent of 
all households. Those with only one child 
represented rg per cent of all children and 21 
per cent of all households. Finally, as indi- 

%© National Conference on Family Life, op. cit., 
chap. i, Appen. I. This appendix contains tables on 
household composition that have not been published 
elsewhere. Several of the tables show the number of 
children living in households with selected char- 
acteristics. The usual practice in Census publica- 


tions has been to show the number of households 
with given characteristics. 
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cated above, those with no dependent chil- 
dren under eighteen accounted for so per 
cent of all households. 

Between 1940 and 1947 the number of 
households in the United States increased 
by 12 per cent. This increase was unequally 
distributed, however, among households 
with different numbers of children. The 
greatest gain, 19 per cent, was registered in 
the number of households with two depend- 
ent children. The fact that this finding 
agrees with the long-time trend in fertility 
of married couples (toward the two-child 
family) is an interesting coincidence; but 
whether it is more than that the writer is not 
prepared to say. There were gains of an in- 
termediate magnitude in the number of 
households with no children or only one, 
namely, 13 and ro per cent, respectively, 
and hardly any gain at all in the number 
with 3 or more (2 per cent).?? 

It may seem surprising to some persons 
that the number of households with no de- 
pendent children gained by even an inter- 
mediate proportion in view of the high birth 
rates since 1940. A major reason is the com- 
pensating effect of the aging of the popula- 
tion, including the heads of households. 
More and more parents are having small or 
middle-sized families and so are surviving 
for longer periods after their children have 
left home. Thus, between 1940 and 10947, 
there was an increase of 29 per cent in the 
number of household heads who were 
seventy-five years old and over. This figure 
stands in sharp contrast with the increase of 
only 12 per cent in the number of household 
heads of all ages."* Also, at the other end of 
the age scale are the many young couples 
who have married and established a home 
during the recent period of high marriage 
rates but who have not yet had a child—the 
high birth rates notwithstanding. 

One long-time trend that has continued is 
the more rapid increase in the number of 
households than in the total number of in- 
habitants. Thus, although the number of 

7 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 16, Table 6. 

Tbid., Table 2. 
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households increased 12 per cent in the 
seven years from 1940 to 1947, the civilian 
population as a whole increased only 8 per 
cent.’® This tendency for households to in- 
crease faster than the population extends as 
far back, and will extend as far forward, as 
the decline in the size of households, since 
that is the reason for its occurrence. This 
fact has been of great value to research 
workers in the fields of family welfare and 
housing and in those types of marketing in 
which the unit of consumption is a house- 
hold. 

The median number of related persons 
per household, including the head, has con- 
tinued to fall, the decline being from 3.15 in 
1940 to 3.07 in 1947. A part of the decline in 
household size is explained by the 15 per 
cent reduction in the number of households 
comprising seven or more related persons 
and by the 20 per cent increase in the num- 
ber with only two.?° 

In seeming contradiction to this down- 
ward trend in size of household, there has 
been a simultaneous increase in the number 
of related subfamilies and unrelated second- 
ary families to add congestion to the house- 
holds affected. The number of married 
couples without a housing unit of their own, 
that is, couples who were sharing the hous- 
ing accommodations of others in ordinary 
homes or who were living in hotels or large 
rooming-houses, increased from about 
1,950,000 to about 2,900,000, or by about 
50 per cent, between 1940 and 1947. In ad- 
dition, there were 800,000 parent-and-child 
subfamilies, and 200,000 other groups of re- 
lated persons (not including a married 
couple) doubling up in households, hotels, 
and large rooming-houses in 1947. In all, 
there were close to 4 million families and 
subfamilies not enjoying the advantages of 
separate living quarters in 1947.” This is 

1? Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 


ports, Ser. P-20, No. 3, “Changes in Number of 
Households and in Marital Status, 1940 to 1947.” 


2° Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports, Ser. P-20, No. 16, Table s. 


7 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports, Ser. P-20, No. 17, ‘““Characteristics of Fami- 
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one-tenth as large a number as the number 
cf households. Were it not for the increase in 
the amount of doubling up, the size of house- 
holds would have declined still further. 

Nor have the changes in household com- 
position been uniform among all groups of 
the population. Farm households and south- 
ern non-white households have shown the 
sharpest decline in the number with a very 
large size. They have also lost heavily in the 
number with a very small size. The net ef- 
fect has been to increase the proportion of 
middle-sized households among these groups. 
Both groups have experienced large de- 
creases in the number with three or more 
children. And the amount of doubling up 
among non-whites continues to be relatively 
great among non-whites.” 


SOCIOECONOMIC ASPECTS 


Changes in educational attainment and 
economic characteristics of the population 
have an effect upon family life. 

A husband and his wife who typify mar- 
ried couples in their late twenties or early 
thirties today are high-school graduates. 
Their brother and sister, ten years older, 
have gone through only the second year of 
high school. And their father and mother, 
about fifty-five years or older now, have 
barely passed the eighth grade.?3 Thus the 
current generation that has completed its 
education has about four more years of 
schooling than the previous generation. 

But if we think in terms of a cross-section 
of all persons who are heads of households, 
we include in the total about one-third who 
are over fifty-five years of age. For the en- 
tire group, the median number of years of 
school completed is now about nine years. 
In 1940 it was about eight years. About one- 
fourth have not completed elementary 


lies and Subfamilies in the United States in April, 
1947,” Tables 1 and 4. 


2 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 11, Tables 3, 4, and 11. 


23 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 10, Table 8. 


school, but one-tenth have gone to college 
for at least one year.”4 

It would be expected that, as the educa- 
tional attainment of the principal adults in 
the household increases, these persons would 
be able to earn a better livelihood and to 
manage their homes more efficiently. Any 
improvement recorded in the educational 
level of home-providers and homemakers, 
therefore, should be looked upon with favor 
by those who are concerned with the prog- 
ress of family life. 

One of the most noteworthy recent 
changes affecting the economic welfare of 
families has been the phenomenal increase 
in the number and proportion of wives who 
are working outside the home. Between 1940 
and 1947 there was an increase of 50 per cent 
in the number of married women in the labor 
force. In 1947, for the first time on record, 
married women with jobs outside the home 
outnumbered single women with such jobs. 
In fact, half the women now in the labor 
force are married women.® Five-sixths of 
these women have either no dependent chil- 
dren in the home or children who are of 
school age only.”° 

Even more married women with children 
of school age would be working and thus 
raising their families’ standards of living if 
more part-time employment were available. 

24Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 16, Table 9; see also National 
Conference on Family Life, op. cit., chap. iii, 
“Education and American Families.” 

25 Statistics for 1947 are presented in the report 
of the Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 10, Table 9. Corresponding 
figures for 1940 are revisions of data published from 
the 1940 census. Revised totals for 1940, not by 
marital status, are presented in the report, Ser. P-50, 
No. 2, “Labor Force, Employment, and Unem- 
ployment in the United States, 1t940 to 1946.” 
Thus, in April, 1947, there were 16,323,000 women 
in the labor force as compared with 13,840,000 in 
March, 1940. There were 7,545,000 married women 
in the labor force in 1947 and 5,040,000 in 1940. 
The number of single women in the labor force was 
6,181,000 in 1947 and 6,710,000 in 1940. 


26Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-50, No. 5, “Employment Character- 
istics of Households and Married Couples: April, 
1947,” Table 7. 
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For example, a working day from ten o’clock 
in the morning until two o’clock in the after- 
noon would permit mothers to be with their 
children until they left for school and when 
they returned from school. These hours usu- 
ally coincide with rush hours in retail stores. 
They are also feasible for other types of em- 
ployment, such as selling insurance. 

In three-fifths of the husband-and-wife 
households, however, the husband is still the 
sole provider. In an additional one-fifth a 
grown child or other relative than the wife 
is also in the labor force.?’ 

In spite of the increased labor-force par- 
ticipation of married women, only 20 per 
cent of those who are living with their hus- 
bands are in the labor force. This percentage 
contrasts sharply, for instance, with that for 
divorced women, namely, 70 per cent.** The 
increase in labor-force participation since 
1940 was shared by married women in each 
age group but was relatively small among 
those twenty-five to thirty-four years old, 
the group most likely to have children of 
preschool age. 

About 40 per cent of the employed mar- 
ried women in 1947 were skilled or semi- 
skilled workers. In addition, married women 
were relatively numerous in occupational 
pursuits closely associated with those of 
their husbands. Single women, among whom 
a large proportion have been in the labor 
force for a long period, showed twice as large 
proportions as any other marital-status 
group in clerical and in professional occupa- 
tions. Widowed and divorced women were 
employed in substantial numbers in the 
types of occupations in which earnings are 
generally small, such as service work.?9 
Quite often women will quit work outside 
the home when they marry and return to 
work after their marriages have been broken 
by widowhood or divorce. Because of inter- 
ruption in their work experience, many of 
them have lost the occupational skills they 


27 Ibid., Table 2. 


** Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 10, Table 9. 


Ibid., Table ro. 
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once had and therefore accept employment 
in lines of work that require little training or 
experience. 

Among women who are heads of house- 
holds, two-thirds are either widowed or di- 
vorced.’° The great majority, about three- 
fourths of all employed female heads of 
households, are service workers, semiskilled 
workers, or clerical or sales workers. Only 
one-third of the male heads are found in 
these occupation groups.*" 

Married men tend to be in the types of 
occupations that require financial resources 
and special training and that yield relatively 
high incomes. For example, they are likely 
to be farmers rather than farm laborers or to 
be skilled, rather than unskilled, workers. 

Family cash income has risen very sharp- 
ly since pre-war years. In 1939 the median 
civilian wage and salary income of primary 
nonfarm families was about $1,400. In 1944 
it was $2,700; two years later, in the first full 
postwar year, it was $3,000.33 Thus the me- 
dian family wage or salary income level more 
than doubled in the short span of seven 
years. 

The rise in consumer prices, however, par- 
ticularly since mid-1946, has cut deep into 
the gains in money income. Real disposable 
income per household dropped in 1947 to 
about 8 per cent below the wartime peak but 
still remained about 40 per cent higher than 
in 1939 and about 25 per cent higher than in 
1929.34 

As indicated above, comparisons with a 
pre-war year, in this case 1939, are of limited 
validity, since in 1939 there were 93 million 
workers unemployed as compared with our 


3° Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 16, Table 1. 


3% Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-50, No. 5, Table 3. 


# Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 10, Table ro. 


33 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-60, No. 1, “Income of Nonfarm 
Families and Individuals,” Table 2. 


34 Bureau of Labor Statistics; see National Con- 
ference on Family Life, op. cit., chap. ii, “The 
Family in the American Economy.” 
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present 2 million, farm incomes were seri- 
ously depressed, and production and profit 
were irregular and uncertain. 

Many factors have contributed to the 
family income gains over the decade: more 
family members at work, greater regularity 
of employment, a longer average work-week, 
and a sharp rise in wage rates. Cash incomes 
of farm families have risen more rapidly 
than those of urban families, but still they 
remain relatively low, on the average. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Many of the recent trends in family life 
just reviewed are transient and certain to 
change direction in the near future. The 
marriage boom, for instance, is passing. It 
has been one phase of a cycle that seems 
bound to have a counterphase in the offing. 
In fact, both marriage and divorce rates are 
already heading downward. 

The high rate of household formation will 
probably be slower to fall. The pace that will 
be set in this field is going to be determined 
by the rate of housing construction. The 
pent-up demand for living space is so great 
that a building rate in excess of that at pres- 
ent would not produce more homes than 
could be absorbed for several years to come, 
provided that there is a moderate decline in 
the cost of the finished product and contin- 
ued large-scale employment. 

A trend toward a larger proportion of the 
small and moderate-sized families and rela- 
tively little change in lifetime childlessness 
were pointed out. If economic prosperity 
continues, these trends also seem likely to 


continue. But the proportion of households 
with no dependent children under eighteen 
years of age at home seems likely to increase 
because of the prospects for longer joint sur- 
vival of married couples and continued re- 
duction in the proportion of very large fam- 
ilies. As the housing situation improves, the 
practice of sharing living quarters will fall 
off. There is evidence, however, that as 
many as a million couples would continue 
living in the homes of others by choice, re- 
gardless of the amount of housing that may 
become available. 

On the economic side of family life, the 
recent changes have marked definite im- 
provements in general. There has been some 
unevenness in the gains, of course, with 
variations according to the degree of fixed- 
ness of families’ incomes and other factors. 
One possible future development that would 
improve standards of family living is a sub- 
stantial increase in the extent of part-time 
employment among married women who 
have no children of preschool age. Such a 
development, however, calls attention to the 
fact that full employment itself is dynamic 
and responds to changes in traditions, atti- 
tudes, and personal habits. 

The conclusion seems warranted that the 
net effects of those changes in family life 
that have grown out of our full employment 
of the 1940’s have been definitely in the na- 
tional interest. If these changes are a token 
of what is in store as long as business condi- 
tions remain good, they should serve as a 
stimulus for the maintenance of a high level 
of employment. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
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MARITAL SELECTION AND OCCUPATIONAL STRATA! 


RICHARD CENTERS 


ABSTRACT 
An analysis of prevailing marriages of various occupational strata is presented by cross-section survey 
methods. The data are viewed from the position of the male, of the female, and of the parent, with the 
findings in each case tending to confirm prior studies in showing a substantial amount of occupational 


endogamy. Marriage within the person’s own or a contiguous stratum is highly typical. More higher- 
level persons marry down than up; more lower-level persons marry up than down. 


It is a commonplace for American social 
scientists to observe that, while social strati- 
fication does exist in America, ours is an 
“‘open-class”’ system where movement of the 
individual from one stratum to another can 
and does occur. Moreover, much research 
over the years has been devoted to the at- 
tempt to measure the amount of such mobil- 
ity as actually occurs, with the result that 
today we have fair estimates? of at least one 
type of mobility, namely, that manifested in 
the comparison of occupational positions of 
sons with those of their fathers. 

Another aspect of social mobility that has 
also been subjected to some scrutiny but 
which warrants still more attention is that 
of the marriages of persons of the various 
socioeconomic levels. D. M. Marvin, for 
example, in an analysis of Philadelphia mar- 
riages of 1913-16 indicated that intermar- 
riage between men and women of the same 
industry was distinctly more common than 
chance expectancy, revealing something of 
an endogamous trend. Subsequent research 
has in a rather general sense lent confirma- 
tion to this finding, and a much more recent 


*;he material for this report was obtained by 
the writer during his connection with the Office of 
Public Opinion Research of Princeton University. 


*See, e.g., the writer’s “Occupational Mobility 
of Urban Occupational Strata,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, Vol. XIII (1948); and FP. E. Davidson 
and H. D. Anderson, Occupational Mobility in an 
American Community (Stanford University: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1937). 


3“Occupational Propinquity as a Factor in 
Marriage Selection,” Publications of the American 
Statistical Association, XVI (1918-19), 131-50. 


and more adequate analysis by T. C. Hunt,‘ 
based on data from marriages occurring in 
Norwood, Massachusetts, a single commu- 
nity of about 15,000 population, in the pe- 
riod of 1923-37, provides an estimate of the 
extent of occupational endogamy and exoga- 
my. According to his findings: 


During the last fifteen years males and fe- 
males of a particular socio-economic status, as 
defined by occupation, have, with a few minor 
exceptions, married individuals of the same 
status more frequently than individuals of 
any other particular status. Except for semi- 
skilled and unskilled males, however, the de- 
gree of this “class endogamy” is less than 50 
per cent—i.e., males and females of a particu- 
lar socio-economic status marry most fre- 
quently individuals of other statuses combined. 
These “exogamic” marriages tend, neverthe- 
less, to be between individuals of contiguous 
social classes, so that wide disparities in the 
status of marriage partners is very infrequent. 


It was clearly realized by Hunt, however, 
that his conclusions might not be of general 
validity because of the relative narrowness 
of his sample characteristics. “How many,” 
he asks, “‘of these statements are valid only 
for Norwood? How different is the marriage 
role of occupational status in other com- 
munities? How is occupational status re- 
lated to the many other factors determining 
marriage choice? The answers to these ques- 
tions, and to numerous others related to as- 
sortative mating, await further research.” 
Fortunately, data accumulated by the 


4 “Occupational Status and Marriage Selection,” 
American Sociological Review, V (1940), 495-504. 
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writer may provide at least a tentative an- 
swer to the first of these questions, inasmuch 
as the marriages examined are derived from 
a sample of more or less national scope. 

In connection with a survey conducted 
by the writer through the facilities of the 
Office of Public Opinion Research of Prince- 
ton University in July, 1945, an originally 
representative cross-section of the adult 
white male population was questioned as to 
the nature of both the occupation of the 
respondent and that of his wife’s father. The 
data to be presented here are, however, 
drawn from simply that portion of this 
sample which was married, could and would 
state both its own occupation and its father- 
in-law’s, was of urban (nonfarm) occupa- 
tion, and had contracted its present mar- 
riage with the daughter of a male of urban 
(nonfarm) occupation.s This latter restric- 
tion, though undesirable, is necessary be- 
cause respondents who had married farmers’ 
daughters commonly did not supply any 
more information than that to the effect 
that the father-in-law was a farmer of some 
kind and thus made it impossible to treat 
separately farm owners, farm managers, 
tenants, sharecroppers, and farm laborers. 
The data are, however, by this limitation, 
made more comparable to Hunt’s, for he, 
too, excluded farm marriages from consider- 
ation. 

The data presented here are unlike 
Hunt’s in another important respect: where- 
as he used the occupation engaged in by the 
wife, if she had one, as a basis for assigning 
status, the wife’s status is here derived from 
her father’s occupation. An important ad- 
vantage of this lies in being able thus to give 
every wife a definite place, whereas in the 

SIt is not maintained that the sample thus re- 
maining constitutes a representation of the national 
population, and hence no attempt will be made to 
state total relationships on the basis of the data they 
provide. However, the remaining sample, including, 
as it does, members of various occupational levels 
drawn without any strict selection from the various 
sections of the country, or for age or other character- 
istics, contains typical members of each of the 
various levels and may be properly used to de- 


scribe tendencies representative of those various 
levels. 
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other treatment a definite position could be 
assigned only to those wives who had occu- 
pations at the time of marriage. Also, the 
marriages treated are not limited to a short- 
time period, as in Hunt’s and other studies, 
but represent a sampling of the marriages 
entered into by people who range in age from 
eighteen to eighty years, and they thus ex- 
tend back in time possibly as much as sixty 
years from 1945, that is, to as far back as 
1885. 


MARRIAGES AND THE MALE’S STATUS 


It is useful to view marriage relations 
from several different vantage points but 
perhaps most proper, since the data here 
were provided by male respondents of vari- 
ous occupations, to consider such relations 
from their position first. . 

In Table 1 are shown the percentages of 
males of various occupational strata who at 
the time of the survey were married to fe- 
males of the several occupational levels.* 
There is an orderliness and an endogamous 
tendency distinctly apparent in such mar- 
riages. Males tend to be married to females 
whose fathers’ level is the same as their own. 
This is merely a general and predominant 


® The occupational categories used in the several 
tables are defined as follows: business executives 
consist of persons owning or managing banks, fac- 
tories, wholesale businesses, the larger retail busi- 
nesses, etc.; professionals include persons such as 
teachers, professors, lawyers, engineers, artists, 
writers, editors, and physicians; small business 
represents owners and managers of smaller retail, 
service, and repair enterprises, contractors, and 
nonfarm proprietors of aimost every sort; white- 
collar workers are a large heterogeneous category 
of clerical and technical workers, such as stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, typists, draftsmen, sales- 
people, and others whose work is primarily non- 
managerial and nonmanual; skilled manual workers 
are those such as bricklayers, plumbers, machinists, 
locomotive engineers, printers, as well as all fore- 
men, and skilled service workers, such as cooks and 
barbers; semiskilled manual workers are truck 
drivers, machine operators, service-station attend- 
ants, waiters, countermen, and others whose work 
is primarily manual and involves a minor degree of 
skill; unskilled manual workers are the lowest-grade 
workers in point of skill and responsibility : sweepers, 
porters, janitors, street cleaners, construction labor- 
ers, bootblacks, and other workers of similar char- 
acter. 
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tendency, however, and cannot be said of 
all the occupational groups. It is true for the 
small-business owners and managers and for 
the skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled man- 
ual workers but not for the business execu- 
tives, professionals, and white-collar work- 
ers. Men of these latter groups are found 


own than are married to women of it.” But, 
again like his data, the data here show 
(Table 2) that these “exogamic” marriages 
are predominantly between individuals of 
contiguous occupational strata, so that any 
wide disparity in the statuses of the spouses 
is uncommon. 


URBAN MARRIAGES OF URBAN MALES 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES MARRIED TO WOMEN OF VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL STRATA* 
OccuPATIONAL StRA- | 
TUM OF MALE No. | Semi- | : 
, Business | Profes- | Small White- | Skilled : | Unskilled 
Executive sional | Business Collar Manual Manual 
Manual 
| 
Business executive..| 40 15 15 33 13 20 2 
Professional. . 44 —_— 25 30 2 | 2: 13 
Small business 78 i s 40 8 | 25 fe) 6 
White-collar. . 88 5 32 23 24 13 | 3 
Skilled manual 81 I («| 16 24 6 
Semiskilled. | 85 2 12 8 | 27. 10 
Unskilled. . 12 9 | 36 40 
* The occupational stratum of the woman is defined by her father’s occupation. 
TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGES OF MALES WHO ARE MARRIED TO FEMALES OF 
THEIR OWN OR A CONTIGUOUS STRATUM 
Occupational Stratum of Male| Per Cent | Strata Included in Each Case 
Business executive 30 Business executive and professional 
Professional. . . . 62 Business executive, professional, and small business 
Small business. . 56 Professional, small business, and white-collar 
White-collar. .. 79 Small business, white-collar, and skilled manual 
Skilled manual 79 White-collar, skilled manual, and semiskilled 
Semiskilled 78 Skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
Unskilled 76 Semiskilled and unskilled 


married to women of some similar or con- 
tiguous stratum more commonly than to 
women of their own particular level. 

In a general way, in the above relation- 
ship the data confirm Hunt’s findings which 
were referred to earlier. They are also con- 
firmatory in showing that intra-occupa- 
tional marriages account for less than 50 per 
cent of those of a given occupational level 
and that, despite the endogamous tendency, 
more men of every occupational level are 
married to women of strata other than their 


Another tendency suggested in Table 1 is 
for intra-occupational endogamy to be 
greater among the lower occupational strata 
than among the higher. This tendency is 
still more manifest when contiguous strata 
are included, as they are in Table 2. 

Still another question that may be asked 
is: Are males who are married to women 
outside their own stratum more commonly 

’ An exception to this rule was found in Hunt’s 


tabulations, in the case of semiskilled and unskilled 
males. 
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married “up” or more commonly married 
“down’’? For answer, Table 3 has been pre- 
pared. It indicates that males of all groups 
except semiskilled and unskilled laborers are 


more frequently married down than up, with 
marriages of the middle-most stratum, 
white-collar workers, distributing them- 
selves in such a way that up and down 


TABLE 3 


MARRIAGE DIRECTIONS OF URBAN MALES 
IN URBAN MARRIAGES 


tendencies are practically balanced or al- 
most equal. 

It is also observable in Table 3 that the 
higher the occupational stratum of the male, 


the more commonly he is found to be mar- 
Per | Pet | pes ried down, and, vice versa, the lower the 
cent | | Cent | Difference in occupational level of the male, the more fre- 
Occupational Who Whe Who Up and Down 
P pos Marriages quently he is discovered to be married up. 
Stratum of Are Are 7 
Mar- and Prevail- 
Male Mar- ried Mar- i 
ried ried tonal MARRIAGE RELATIONS VIEWED FROM 
U at Own Direction 
P| Level THE FEMALE’S POSITION 
Business execu- A question almost certain to arise in 
15 8s 8s viewing the foregoing relations and tenden- 
Smallbusiness..| 11 | 4o | 49 | 38down ies is: Are these generalizations applicable 
White-collar...| 37 23 40 3 down only to marriages of males or are they also 
Skilled manual.| 24 | 46 3° 6 down descriptive of those of females? For the sake 
Semiskilled. . . 49 41 10 39 up f 3 
Unskilled......| 60 4o |......| 60up of answering such a query, Tables 4, 5, and 6 
have been prepared. 


TABLE 4 


URBAN MARRIAGES OF URBAN FEMALES 


PERCENTAGES MARRIED TO MALES oF VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL STRATA 


| 
OccuPATIONAL STRA- 
JM OF FEMALE 
— | Business Profes- Small White- Skilled Semi- Unskilled 
Executive sional Business Collar Manual skilled — 
Business executive. . | 55 27 18 ES... 
Professional... . . 30 20 37 20 13 3 7 
Small business... .. 108 | 12 12 29 26 II 9 I 
White-collar..... 50 | 10 2 12 4o 14 14 8 
Skilled manual. .... 123 | 6 8 16 | 18 30 19 3 
Semiskilled........ 92 | ae 6 | 9 | 12 21 38 13 
Unskilled...... 35 | 14 | 9 14 2 37 
| 
TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGES OF FEMALES WHO ARE MARRIED TO MALES OF 
THEIR OWN OR A CONTIGUOUS STRATUM 
Occupational Stratum of Female} Per Cent Strata Included in Each Case 
Business executive....... .| 82 Business executive and professional 
Professional. . . Ks 77 Business executive, professional, and small business 
Small business... ... . 67 Professional, smal] business, and white-collar 
White-collar......... 66 Small business, white-collar, and skilled manual 
Skilled manual. FFARR 67 White-collar, skilled, and semiskilled 
72 Skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
pene» 60 Semiskilled and unskilled 
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As far as strict intra-occupational endog- 
amy is concerned, it appears (Table 4) that 
it is even more consistently manifest in the 


TABLE 6 


MARRIAGE DIRECTIONS OF URBAN FEMALES 
IN URBAN MARRIAGES 


P | | 
; Cent . | Difference in 
Cent Wh Cent | es Cent 
Oo 
Occupational Who | Who whee 
. Are | Up and Down 
Stratum of Are fe Are . 
Viar- Marriages 
Female Mar Mar 
: ried : and Prevail 
ried ried |. 
at Own ing Direction 
Up Down 
| Level 
Business execu- 

55 45 45 down 
Professional. . . 20 37 43 23 down 
Small business..| 24 29 47 23 down 
White-collar...| 24 40 36 12 down 
Skilled manual.| 48 30 22 26 up 
Semiskilled....; 49 38 13 36 up 
Unskilled.... 63 63 up 


marriages of females than it is in those of 
males; for, without exception, the females 
are found to be married to males of their 
own (their father’s) occupational stratum 
more commonly than to males of any other 
single level. Also, the occupational endog- 
amy accounts for substantially less than 
half the marriages of each stratum (with the 
sole exception of daughters of business exec- 
utives, whose numbers are too few in this 
case to constitute a basis for anything save 
the most tentative of generalizations). The 
females’ endogamy is unlike the males’ in 
another respect, however; for in their case 
the endogamy appears to be just slightly 
stronger among the higher occupational lev- 
els than it is among lower levels, while for 
marriages of males, as alreaay pointed out, 
the situation is just the reverse. 

When female marriages v.ith males of 
contiguous occupational groups are consid- 
ered, as in Table 5, the trend is again oppo- 


TABLE 7 


MARRIAGES OF MALES, BY OCCUPATIONAL STRATA OF FATHERS 


PERCENTAGES MARRIED TO FEMALES WHOSE FATHERS ARI 
or VARtouS OCCUPATIONAL STRATA 

Business Profes Small White | Skilled Seri | Unskilled 

Executive sional Business Collar Manual — i 
Business executive. 12 33 25 25 9 Grog 
Professional 25 | 12 24 32 8 —" 
Small business. . . gr 3 50 10 15 3 
White-collar. 50 10 30 26 18 10 6 
Skilled manual 115 I 14 12 50 17 6 
Semiskilled 75 I 8 12 21 48 10 
Unskilled. 20 10 5 15 45 25 

TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGES OF MALES MARRIED TO FEMALES WHOSE FATHERS ARE OF 


| 


Occupational Stratum of 


Male’s Father Fer Cont 
Business executive 58 
Professional. . ; 68 
Small business 68 
White-collar......... 74 
Skilled manual. 79 
Semiskilled. . 79 
Unskilled. . . ‘laa 70 


THEIR OWN OR OF A CONTIGUOUS STRATUM 


Business executive and professional 
Business executive, professional, and small business 
Professional, small business, and white-collar 

Small business, white-collar, and skilled manual 
White-collar, skilled, and semiskilled 

Skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 

Semiskilled and unskilled 


Strata Included in Each Case 
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site to that for male marriages; for generally 
the lower the occupational level of the fe- 
male, the less predominant is marriage to a 
person of her own or a contiguous stratum. 

It is useful to compare males and females 
also in the matter of up and down marriages. 
Hunt, in his study, found no tendency for 
men to be married down more often than for 
women, but the present data tend to contra- 
dict him. Daughters of business executives, 
professional men, small businessmen, white- 
collar workers, and skilled manual workers 
are in each case less commonly married 
down than are males of those strata, and the 
males and females of the remaining two 
strata manifest no real difference in this re- 
spect. Generally speaking, also, for a ma- 
jority of the strata more females than males 
are discovered to be married up. 


MARRIAGES FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
THE PARENT’S POSITION 


It may be argued that, if we are going to 
define the female’s status in terms of her 
father’s occupation, it would be proper and 
consistent to do likewise in the case of the 
male marriage partner. And whether or not 
there is point to such a contention, it is at 
least interesting to order the data in this 
way.® By so doing, one is able to discover 
whose sons are married to whose daughters 
in our social system. With the data so or- 
dered, as in Tables 7, 8, and g the following 
observations may be made. 

1. In four out of seven of the strata a 
tendency toward occupational endogamy is 

§ The number of cases is somewhat further re- 
duced by this operation, since a considerable num- 


ber of males had fathers whose occupation was farm- 
ing, and these are not included in the tabulations. 
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shown. Sons of fathers in these strata are 
found to be married to daughters of fathers 
in the same strata more commonly than to 
those of any other single stratum (Table 7). 

2. Exogamous marriages are as a rule with 
daughters from a contiguous occupational 
level, with wide disparities in status between 

TABLE 9 
DIRECTIONS OF SONS’ MARRIAGES 

TO URBAN FEMALES 


Per ae Per 
Cent Who Cont Differences in 
Occupational Who pst Who | Up and Down 
Stratum of Are M Are Marriages 
Male’s Father Mar- a Mar- | and Prevail- 
ried ; ried | ing Direction 
U Down 
P Level 
Business execu- 
33 67 67 down 
Professional....} 12 24 64 52 down 
Small business..} 11 50 39 28 down 
White-collar...| 40 26 34 6 up 
Skilled manual.| 27 50 23 4 up 
Semiskilled....| 42 48 10 32 up 
Unskilled...... 75 75 up 


the marriage partners not being at all com- 
mon (Tables 7 and 8). 

3. Endogamous marriage defined as with- 
in either the subject’s father’s own or an 
adjacent stratum, as in Table 8, is slightly 
more frequent among sons of lower-level 
fathers than among those of higher levels 
(Table 8). 

4. More sons of upper-level males marry 
down than up. More sons of lower-level 
males marry up than down. 
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MARITAL ADJUSTMENT AND THE EMPLOYED WIFE 


HARVEY J. LOCKE AND 


MURIEL MACKEPRANG 


ABSTRACT 


No significant difference between the marital adju 


stment of wives who are engaged in full-time employ- 


ment and that of those who are engaged in full-time homemaking was found in this study. Nor was a differ- 
ence found in the marital adjustment of the husbands of the two groups of wives. 


This paper reports two investigations of 
the effect of employment of the wife upon 
marital adjustment. In 1938 the senior 
author began a comparison of a divorced 
and a happily married group, with employ- 
ment of wife and marital adjustment inci- 
dental to the larger problem.’ The second 
study, for which the junior author is pri- 
marily responsible, was specifically directed 
to the questions of the relationship between 
full-time employment of the wife and mari- 
tal adjustment.’ The first drew its sample 
from the general population of Monroe 
County, Indiana, and the second selected a 
highly educated group from the metropoli- 
tan area of Los Angeles. 

In the study of the divorced and happily 
married groups, interviews and question- 
naires were secured from 525 divorced and 
404 happily married persons. For the study 
of employment of wife and marital] adjust- 
ment those cases were selected which met 
the following qualifications: (1) interviews 
had been secured from both husband and 
wife; (2) subjects had no prior marriages, 
and pregnancy was not the reason for mar- 
riage; (3) data were given on the last half 
of marriage; (4) employment of the chief 

* Harvey J. Locke, “Predicting Marital Adjust- 
ment by Comparing a Divorced and a Happily 
Married Group,” American Sociological Review, 
XII (April, 1947), 187-091; also Harvey J. Locke, 
“Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage: A 
Comparison of a Divorced and a ‘Happily Married’ 
Group,” Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological So- 
ciety, XV (1947), 169-74. 

? Muriel Mackeprang, “A Comparison of the 
Marital Adjustment of Couples in Which the Wives 
Are Employed Full Time outside the Home with 
Couples in Which Wives Are Full-Time Home- 
makers” (unpublished Master’s thesis; University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1949). 


- 


breadwinner was regular and had lasted for 
one year or longer; and (5) husband and 
wife both worked, or husband alone worked. 
The fifth qualification gave an experimental 
group with the wife working and a control 
group with the wife not working. The result- 
ing samples were as follows: 44 happily mar- 
ried couples of which both husband and wife 
worked, 110 happily married couples of 
which wife did not work, 34 divorced couples 
of which the husband and wife worked, and 
68 divorced couples of which the wife did 
not work. 

In both happily married and divorced 
groups the marital adjustment of working 
wives was compared with that of wives who 
did not work. A similar comparison was 
made for the husbands of the two groups of 
wives. Marital adjustment scores had been 
computed by use of the Burgess-Cottrell ad- 
justment scale. This scale consisted of ques- 
tions on agreements and disagreements, 
common interests and activities, demonstra- 
tion of affection, confidence, expressions of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with marriage, 
and feelings of unhappiness and loneliness. 
The maximum score on this scale is 194 
points. 

No significant differences were found in 
this study for either wives or husbands. The 
respective mean adjustment scores of happi- 
ly married wives who worked and those who 
did not were 167.8 and 164.1;3 of happily 
married husbands of working and nonwork- 
ing wives, 168.2 and 168.7;4 of divorced 
wives who worked and those who did not 
work, 105.8 and 111.3;5 and divorced hus- 
bands of working and nonworking wives, 


3 Critical ratio = 0.6. 


4 Critical ratio = 0.1. ‘5 Critical ratic = 1.0. 
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109.8 and 110.8.° In none of these compari- 
sons was the difference between mean mari- 
ial adjustment scores statistically signifi- 
cant. 

The fact that s1estions were not primari- 
ly concerned witi: the effect on marital ad- 
justment of the wife’s working constitutes 
a serious limitation of these findings. For 
instance, if there had been specific informa- 
tion concerning the regularity or the length 
of employment of the wife as well as that of 
the chief breadwinner and also if the length 
of employment had been related to the 
length of marriage, the findings might have 
been different. In spite of these and other 
limitations, the fact that no relationship is 
shown between the wife’s working and 
marital adjustment supports one of the hy- 
potheses in the other study. 

In the second study the junior author’s 
hypothesis was that there would be no sig- 
nificant differences in marital adjustment of 
either the wives or their husbands. The 
senior author, on the other hand, enter- 
tained the hypothesis that marital adjust- 
ment of gainfully employed wives would be 
significantly higher than that of homemak- 
ing wives, while husbands of the employed 
wives would be significantly lower in marital 
adjustment than husbands of homemaking 
wives. 

Questionnaires were secured from 41 em- 
ployed wives and their husbands and 51 
homemaking wives and their husbands;’ 
Cases of employed wives were obtained 
through the co-operation of the American 
Association of University Women, Business 
and Professional Women’s clubs, Women 
Lawyers’ Club, Women’s Medical Society, 
and through the efforts of students and 
other individuals in Los Angeles. Lists of 
homemaking wives were secured from 
friends of persons in the above-mentioned 
organizations and individuals. 


6 Critical ratio = 0.1. 


7In addition, certain questionnaires were se- 
cured from only one spouse: 8 employed wives, 5 
husbands of employed wives, 3 homemaking wives, 
and 2 husbands of homemaking wives. With few 
exceptions, findings are based upon information 
from couples only. 


The employed and homemaking samples 
were matched for college or professional 
training of wife, residence in Los Angeles, 
and full-time employment or homemaking. 
Both husbands and wives were roughly 
matched for age, education, length of time 
married, and husband’s income.’ No sig- 
nificant differences between the experimen- 
tal and control groups of wives or of hus- 
bands were found. In the two groups the 
husbands’ occupations were also essentially 
alike. 

The questionnaires contained fifty items 
worded similarly for the employed and the 
homemaking samples. The items fall into 
three general categories: social characteris- 
tics of the samples, marital predictive fac- 
tors, and marital adjustment items. The 
latter consisted of fifteen questions used 
previously in the marital adjustment studies 
of Burgess and Cottrell, of Terman, and of 
Locke.? Two ways of constructing a marital 
adjustment scale were used: (1) the Burgess 
and Cottrell questions and weights alone,’® 
where the maximum score was 167 points, 
and (2) these questions plus additional 
items from Terman and Locke. The Bur- 
gess-Cottrell-Terman-Locke scale added two 
questions from Terman: contemplation of 
separation or divorce, and a self-rating 
marital happiness scale. Five questions were 
taken from Locke: conflict with reference to 
twenty-two specified items, getting on each 
other’s nerves around the house, amount of 
time spent together, sex satisfaction, and 
frequency of intercourse during marriage. 
The maximum score on this scale was 235 
points. 

On the Burgess-Cottrell scale the respec- 


§ Critical ratios between husbands and between 
wives, respectively: age, 0.7 and 0.8; education, 
0.7 and 0.9. Critical ratio of length of time married, 
1.4; husband’s income, o.2. 


9Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage (New 
York: Prentice-Hall Book Co., 1939); Lewis M. 
Terman e¢ al., Psychological Factors in Marital 
Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc, 
1938); Locke, op. cit. 


© Items omitted from the Burgess-Cottrell scale 
were the following: Nos. 3, 7, 8, 19, 21-27 (Burgess 
and Cottrell, op. cit., pp. 64-65). 
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tive mean scores of gainfully employed 
wives and homemaking wives—139.5 and 
142.8—were not significantly different." 
The difference between mean scores for hus- 
bands of employed wives and husbands of 
homemaking wives—137.8 and 136.4—also 
was not statistically significant.’ 

For the Burgess-Cottrell-Terman-Locke 
scale the mean score of employed wives was 
193.6, and 196.5 for homemaking wives. The 
mean score for husbands of employed wives 
was 191.4, and 189.7 for husbands of home- 
making wives. Again the differences between 
the mean scores of wives or of husbands were 
not statistically significant." 

The above data seem to indicate that for 
the population studied there were no signifi- 
cant differences between the marital adjust- 
ments of employed and homemaking wives 
or\their husbands. 

An additional question which arose in the 
course of the study was whether the marital 
adjustments of husbands and their wives in 
each group differed significantly. Rearrang- 
ing the mean marital adjustment scores 
given above for the Burgess-Cottrell scale, 
the respective scores for employed wives and 
their husbands were 139.5 and 137.8, with 
the difference being insignificant.'* The 
respective mean scores for homemaking 
wives and their husbands were 142.8 and 
136.4. This difference of 6.4 points is possi- 
bly significant, with 90 chances out of 100 
that it is not due to chance.'5 This seems to 
indicate that husbands of homemaking 
wives were less adjusted in marriage than 
their spouses, whereas employed wives and 
their husbands were about equal in marital 
adjustment. 

Certain limitations of the study may be 
responsible for the failure to find significant 
differences between the marital adjustments 
of employed wives and homemaking wives 
or between the marital adjustments of their 
husbands: (1) The samples may have been 
too small to reveal! differences; (2) inasmuch 
as both groups in this study were college 


® Critical ratio = 0.8. ™ Critical ratio = 0.3. 
13 Critical ratio: wives, 0.4; husbands, o.2. 


Critical ratio = 0.4. Critical ratio = 1.6. 


graduates or equivalent, a selective factor 
for high marital adjustment may have been 
functioning in the choice of the samples, for 
previous studies have indicated a positive 
correlation between high marital adjustment 
and high educational level; (3) subjects were 
taken who were engaging in homemaking or 
employment at the time the questionnaires 
were filled out, without considering the long- 
time aspects in marriage of employment or 
homemaking; (4) the most serious limitation 
of this study was that these groups were not 
matched for certain variables. Significant 
differences were found between the groups 
for number of children, sociability, and liv- 
ing with in-laws. Couples of which the wife 
engaged in homemaking, as compared with 
full-time emp!oyment, had a decidedly larg- 
er percentage with children—84.1 to 36.5."° 
On the whole, the homemaking wives and 
their husbands were more sociable, as meas- 
ured by the number of their friends, than 
were the employed group.'’ Also a larger 
percentage of couples of which the wife en- 
gaged in homemaking lived with in-laws 
than did couples of which the wife was em- 
ployed."® If these variables had been 
matched, differences in marital adjustment 
between the employed and homemaking 
groups might have been found. On the basis 
of the available data, however, both studies 
support the hypothesis that employment of 
wife is not associated with her marital ad- 
justment or with her husband’s marital ad- 
justment. This hypothesis should be sub- 
jected to further investigation, with a more 
careful matching of variables and with the 
use of larger and more representative 
samples. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

6 Critical ratio = 4.7. 

"7 Percentages of homemaking and employed 
wives with “many” friends of same sex during 
marriage: 66.7 and 43.9, critical ratio = 2.2; before 
marriage, 76.5 and 60.9, critical ratie = 1.6. Per- 
centages of husbands of homemaking and employed 
wives having “several’’ friends of same sex during 
marriage: 31.4 and 21.9, critical ratio = 2.1; before 
marriage, 41.2 and 24.3, critical ratio = 1.7. 

8 Percentages of homemaking and employed: 
15.6 and 2.4, critical ratio = -2.1. 
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VOLUNTEER SUBJECTS AS A SOURCE OF SAMPLING BIAS 


PAUL WALLIN 


ABSTRACT 


Many investigations require a sample of persons who are generally volunteer participants in the re- 
search. Since some refuse to participate, the question arises whether self-elimination of nonparticipants 
biases the sample obtained. This question was investigated in a study of engaged couples which secured 
data about participants and nonparticipants as to a number of characteristics. Participants were compared 
with participants and nonparticipants combined, the former being the obtained sample and the latter 
the complete sample. The two samples differed on only one item, and this did not affect the findings. 


Many studies in psychology and sociolo- 
gy, as well as surveys of opinions, attitudes, 
or consumer preferences, require a sample of 
volunteers to serve as subjects or inform- 
ants. This dependence on volunteer subjects 
is a problem because not all persons whose 
participation is solicited will consent. Some 
do so and others do not, the pr« portions fall- 
ing in the two groups varying from study to 
study. Dependence on volunteers, therefore, 
has as.a consequ: nce the self-selection of the 
units comprising the sample. This violates 
the fundamental principles of sampling that 
the method used in selecting the sample be 
such that each p¢ ‘son in the universe have 
an equal chance o: being a part of it. 

Since the nature of the selective factor 
introduced by the dependence on volunteer 
subjects is as a rule unknown, there is at 
best a tendency to do no more than point it 
out and express the hope that it imposes no 
serious limitations on the range of applica- 
bility of the findings of a given study. The 
sample is characterized in terms of the age, 
income, education, religion, etc., of the sub- 
jects and the caution expressed that the 
findings obtain only for groups possessing 
the specified attributes. The validity of such 
inference from a sample to a parent-popula- 
tion is, however, contingent on evidence 
that reliance on volunteer participants does 
not introduce a bias which influences the 
findings and consequently calls for a greater 
delimitation of their applicability. This evi- 
dence is necessary regardless of whether the 


findings pertain to the incidence of phe- 
nomena or to relationships. The problem of 
bias arises even when a sample and the uni- 
verse from which it is drawn are comparable 
in socioeconomic attributes, if comparability 
has been achieved despite the refusal of 
many persons asked to serve as subjects. 

The possible bias resulting from depend- 
ence on volunteers may vary, among other 
conditions, with (a) the type of information 
required of subjects; (6) the mode of their 
participation (personal interview, labora- 
tory tests, anonymous or signed question- 
naire); and (c) the time involved in partici- 
pation. 

Despite its rather general importance, the 
problem under discussion has received rela- 
tively little attention, and this has been 
limited to a specialized phase—the bias re- 
sulting from nonrespondents to mail ques- 
tionnaire surveys. Since a recent article 
summarizes the literature on this research, 
it will not be reviewed here.' Suffice it for 
our purpose to note that the studies were 
consistent in finding that respondents and 
nonrespondents in mail surveys did not con- 
stitute a homogeneous group, the differences 
between them being largely with respect to 
factors specific to the individual studies. 

The investigation of sampling bias report- 
ed below is of threefold interest. First, it 


' H. A. Edgerton, S. H. Britt, and R. D. Norman, 
“Objective Differences among Various Types of 
Respondents to a Mailed Questionnaire,” American 
Sociological Review, 1V (1947), 435-44. 
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differs from preceding studies in being based 
on a research project which entailed person- 
to-person rather than mail distribution of 
questionnaires. Second, it indicates a simple 
method for securing comparative data about 
persons who are willing and those who are 
unwilling to participate in a given research. 
Third, the findings are relevant not only for 
the original research project but for other 
investigations in the same area. 

The data for this study were obtained as 
part of a project intended to discover the 
factors associated with success in engage- 
ment and to determine the extent to which 
marital success was predictable.? The sub- 
jects required for the research were formally 
or informally engaged couples. Participation 
in the project involved filling out an eight- 
page schedule containing questions of an 
autobiographical nature, an abbreviated 
version of the Thurstone psychoneurotic 
inventory, and items concerning the satis- 
faction of the subject with his or her engage- 
ment partner. Men and women filled out 
separate schedules bearing identical code 
numbers to permit matching the couples. 
Subjects could remain anonymous if they 
wished but were told that a follow-up study 
would be greatly facilitated if they gave 
their names and addresses, and they were 
invited to co-operate further by volunteer- 
ing for interviews. Stamped envelopes bear- 
ing the project address were attached to the 
schedules, so that they could be mailed di- 
rectly to the project office. 

The large majority of the schedules 
(probably go per cent or more) were placed 
for distribution with undergraduate and 
graduate students in colleges and universi- 
ties in metropolitan Chicago. In class the 
students were given a brief description of 
the purposes of the study. Members of the 
classes were asked to distribute schedules to 
engaged couples known to them who were 
living in Chicago and of whom one member 


2 For a preliminary report of the study see Ernest 
W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, ‘Predicting Adjust- 
ment in Marriage from Adjustment in Engage- 
ment,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIX (1044), 
324-30. 
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had been to college for at least a year. It was 
made clear that those who participated in 
the study would be given no counsel or other 
compensation for their co-operation. 

A simple procedure was used to obtain 
comparable data about those who did and 
those who did not take part in the research 
when asked to do so. It merely required 
schedule distributors to fill out a brief form 
providing information about all couples 
whom they asked to serve as subjects. These 
forms, referred to hereafter as the “dis- 
tributor forms,” bore numbers correspond- 
ing to those on the schedules. After allowing 
ample time for distributed schedules to be 
filled out and mailed to the project office, the 
distributor forms were checked against the 
schedules which had been received. The non- 
receipt of schedules from couples for whom 
distributor forms had been returned allowed 
these couples to be classified as nonpartici- 
pants. Similar information was thus secured 
regarding participants and nonparticipants. 
In cases where schedules were procured di- 
rectly by engaged persons from the personnel 
of the project, the former were asked to have 
this form filled out by friends or acquaint- 
ances. 

In the initial period of the distribution of 
the questionnaires, the distributor form was 
a single page which required the following 
four predictions regarding each couple who 
accepted schedules: (1) Will the couple 
break up before marriage? (2) How happy 
will the marriage be? (3) How well will the 
couple adjust to each other in marriage? 
(4) Will the marriage end in separation or 
divorce? These predictions were made for 
couples who completed their schedules as 
well as for those who accepted schedules but 
failed to return them. 

When the distribution of questionnaires 
had been under way a short time, the dis- 
tributor form was expanded. Questions were 
added about the distributors’ relationship to 
couples whose co-operation they sought, the 
socioeconomic status of the couples, and the 
distributor’s ratings of them on selected per- 
sonality characteristics which might differ- 
entiate participants and nonparticipants. 
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Another innovation was that persons dis- 
tributing schedules were instructed to fill 
out one of the new forms for each couple 
even when the response was an outright re- 
fusal. A couple was then classified as non- 
participant if either the man or woman re- 
fused to accept a schedule or if only one of 
them returned a completed schedule. 

The original distributor form was secured 
for 247 participant couples and for 290 who 
did not participate. The expanded form was 
obtained for 552 and 423 of the participant 
and nonparticipant couples, respectively. 
(The 423 nonparticipant couples were made 
up of 321 who accepted schedules but did 
not return them and of 102 who refused to 
accept them. In the analysis of the data 
these two groups have been combined.) 
Since either the short or the longer distribu- 
tor forms were secured for only three out of 
four participant couples, distributor forms 
may have been obtained for a similar or even 
smaller proportion of nonparticipants.3 
However, no reason suggests itself for be- 
lieving that there was any systematic differ- 
ence in the returns of distributor forms for 
participant and nonparticipant couples. 

The data reveal that the two groups dif- 
fered on (a) how well known they were to 
the schedule distributors; (6) level of educa- 
tion; (c) religious affiliation; (d) age; 
(e) ratings by distributors on degree of poise; 
(f) ratings on conservatism or liberalism 
of political and social ideas; and (g) predic- 
tions regarding the probable success of the 
marriage. It was possible to check the ac- 
curacy of distributors’ reports on education, 
religion, and age, since data on these items 
were obtained from participants as well as 
from distributors. Correlations of .80 or 
higher between the reports of participants 


3 There is no check on the number of nonpartici- 
pants for whom distributor forms were not returned. 
However, in actual numbers, somewhat fewer dis- 
tributor forms were obtained for nonparticipants 
than for participants (713 as compared with 799). 
Two possible explanations for this difference are that 
(1) more of the couples approached by distributors 
did, in fact, participate in the study than did not or 
(2) distributors were more lax in filing the longer 
distributor forms for nonparticipants. 


and distributors were obtained for each of 
the items, regardless of how well the dis- 
tributors knew the couples. Since distribu- 
tors’ reports on these items have a high de- 
gree of accuracy for the participants, it can 
be assumed that the accuracy of the infor- 
mation is equally high for the nonpartici- 
pants. 

An appraisal was also made of the validi- 
ty of distributors’ predictions for participant 
couples, and presumably here, too, the re- 
sults hold for nonparticipants. The validity 
of the predictions was checked by two inde- 
pendent criteria on which information was 
available for participant couples. The first 
criterion was a numerical engagement-suc- 
cess score calculated for each subject. These 
engagement-success scores are associated 
with marital success, and the scores of both 
men and women were found to be correlated 
to a small but significant extent with the 
four predictions made by distributors. The 
second test was made with the distributors’ 
predictions as to whether couples would 
break up before marriage. These predictions 
differentiated with considerable accuracy 
between couples who broke their engage- 
ments and those who married.s 

No significant differences were found be- 
tween participants and nonparticipants on 
(a) which member of the couple (man, 
woman, or both) was approached by the dis- 
tributor for co-operation in the research; 
(6) distributors’ estimates of present in- 
come of the men and women; (c) rating 
of social status of families of couples 
(e.g., upper class, middle class, etc.); 
(d) economic status of their families; and 
(e) ratings of couple members on aggressive- 
ness, conventionality, and reserve. Partici- 
pants and nonparticipants were regarded as 
differing significantly on items for which 
C.R.’s of 2.5 or over were obtained. Items 

4 For the derivation of the scores and their rela- 
tion to marital success see Burgess and Wallin, 
op. cit. 

5 The validation data referred to here are pre- 
sented in detail in the writer’s unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, ‘“‘The Characteristics of Participants in 
a Social-Psychological Study” (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Libraries, 1942). 
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CHARACTERISTIC | 


No. of years schooling: 
12 or less 
13-16 
17 or more 
No information 


Total* 


Religious affiliation: 
Protestant. 
Jewish... 
Catholic. . 

None : 
No information 


Total* 


Age: 
20 or under. | 
21-22 
23-24... 

25-26..... 

27 or over are 

No information | 


Total* 


Rating on social and po-| 
litical ideas: | 
Reactionary or conserva-_| 

tive... 
Liberal or radical 
No information 


Total®... 


Rating on poise: 
Very well poised 
Well poised... .. 
Rather poorly or very 
poorly poised. . 
No information 


j 
| 
| 


| 
Total* 


rABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF MEN AND WOMEN IN OBTAINED AND REP- 
RESENTATIVE SAMPLES ON FIVE CHARACTERISTICS DI “ERENTIATING 
PARTICIPANTS AND NONPARTICIPANTS 


Obtained 


Sample 


mun 


° 


~I 


9 


45 


Io 


5.4 


100.0 


MEN WoMEN 
Representative] Obtained Representative 
Sample Sample Sample 
| 
29-4 | 40.0 | 43.8 
50.2 | 48.2 44.0 
13.9 6.4 
6.5 | 5-4 | 6.5 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
41.5 40.2 43.6 
21.9 
| 16.8 14.1 10.3 
0.90 4-4 4.7 
13.5 12.5 13.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
7.8 27-5 27.7 
20.7 29.0 27.6 
22.5 19.2 
17.8 7.8 8.8 
22.8 | 8.3 | 10.4 
| 8 | 8 | 
4 -4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
47-9 45-5 | 48.5 
40.7 44.9 | 40.1 
10.5 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
28.30 | 37-7 | 34-3 
53-4 50.2 52.3 
0.7 7.0 
0.4 5-4 6.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


* The totals for the obtained and representative samples are 552 and 975, respeetively, and are 
the same for men and women. The obtained sample here includes all participants for whom the 
longer distributor forms were turned in; the representative sample is made up of these partici- 
pants and all nonparticipants for whom the same forms were obtained. 
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were also considered significant if the pat- 
tern of differences between participants and 
nonparticipants was the same for men and 
women subjects. 

Do the discovered differences between 
participants and nonparticipants produce 
a bias in the sample of engaged couples 
which may have influenced the findings?® 

In studying the problem of bias in the 
sample of engaged couples, it was assumed 
that participation in the project of all 
couples whose co-operation was asked would 
have yielded a representative sample of the 
universe from which they were drawn. It 
will be recalled that the universe was defined 
as consisting of formally or informally en- 
gaged couples, at least one member of whom 
had been in college for a year or more, and 
who were living in metropolitan Chicago at 
the time of the study. It is likely that a rep- 
resentative sample of this universe would 
have been obtained by the participation of 
all couples approached, because the dis- 
tributors were so widely selected from nearly 
all colleges and universities in the city. Con- 
sequently, it is probable that they had ac- 
cessible to them the varied segments of the 
population comprising the specified uni- 
verse. However, many couples refused to 
participate, and, since it has been found that 
they differed from the participants on a 
number of selected characteristics, the ques- 
tion is whether their nonparticipation af- 
fected the representativeness of the sample 
used in the research on engaged couples. 

This question was investigated by com- 
paring the obtained sample, the participant 
couples, with the representative sample as 
previously defined, that is, all couples asked 
to take part in the study, on the characteris- 
tics which distinguished them from each 
other. 

Table 1 shows the distributions of men and 
women in the obtained and representative 
samples with respect to education, religion, 
age, and the ratings given them by the dis- 

® More detailed consideration of the differences 
between the two groups and the psychological inter- 
pretation of the differences will be considered in a 
subsequent paper, “Differences between Partici- 


pants and Nonparticipants in a Social-Psychological 
Study” (in preparation). 
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tributors on “social and political ideas” and 
“poise.”” The obtained and representative 
samples of neither men nor women differ 
significantly on any of these characteristics. 

Table 2 shows the predictions made by 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF COUPLES IN OBTAINED AND 
REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLES ON FOUR PREDIC- 
TIONS BY SCHEDULE DISTRIBUTORS REGARD- 
ING THE OUTCOME OF THEIR ENGAGEMENTS 


CouPpLes 
DISTRIBUTORS’ 
PREDICTIONS Repre- 
Obtained 
Sample sentative 
Sample 
Whether engagement would 
be broken: 
Extremely improbable..... 44.0 41.6 
39-5 38.5 
Almost or quite certain or 
No prediction............ 3.1 3-4 
Happiness of the marriage 
39-7 39.9 
Average, unhappy, or very 
No prediction............ 5.3 4.8 
Couple’s marital adjustment:f 
No prediction............ 3.6 4.0 
Whether marriage would end 
in separation or divorce: 
Extremely improbable. .... 41.1 40.9 
Improbable.............. 46.1 43.8 
Almost or quite certain or 
No prediction............ 3-4 .5 


* The totals for the obtained and representative samples are 
799 and 1,512, respectively. The totals are considerably larger 
than for the data presented in Table 1 because, as pointed out 
earlier, the prediction questions were contained in both the 
original ay the revised distributor forms. Hence these data were 
secured for more —— and nonparticipant couples than 
were the data of the previous table. 

t The question was put to the schedule distributor as fol- 
lows: ‘‘How well dc zou think the couple will adjust to each 
other in marriage?’ They were asked to make the predictions 
on a twenty-point scale ranging from A for ‘‘extremely harmoni- 
ous adjustment”’ to T for ‘‘extremely great conflict.”’ 
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the distributors for the couples in the two 
samples. On all items more favorable pre- 
dictions tend to be made for couples in the 
obtained sample. But, although the four pre- 
diction items are obviously correlated, the 
obtained and representative samples differ 
significantly on only one of them—the pre- 
dicted happiness of the marriage. This dif- 
ference therefore may be a chance difference, 
and couples in the two samples may not dif- 
fer significantly with respect to the marital! 
success anticipated for them. 

If, however, the difference is real and the 
obtained sample is weighted with the more 
successful couples, does this influence the 
findings? This question was investigated 
empirically. The obtained sample was cor- 
rected so as to correspond approximately to 
the representative sample in the distribu- 
tions of the four sets of distributors’ predic- 
tions. Having effected an approximate cor- 
rection of the possible bias in the obtained 
sample, it was then feasible to evaluate the 
influence of the bias on some of the findings 
of the research on engaged couples. The 
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major dependent variable in this research 
was success in engagement as measured by a 
numerical score, and one purpose of the 
study was to find the correlates of success in 
engagement. A large series of characteristics 
was investigated for their association with 
the engagement-success scores, and many 
correlations were found. The effect of the 
possible bias could therefore be determined 
by comparing the relationships between the 
success scores and variables in the obtained 
sample, first, when uncorrected and, then, 
when corrected. The relationships proved to 
be virtually identical in the two samples for 
all items selected for study. It can accord- 
ingly be concluded that the possible bias in 
the obtained sample of volunteer engaged 
couples did not affect the findings obtained 
from it. Whether differences of greater mag- 
nitude or of another character between the 
obtained and representative samples would 
likewise not influence the findings of this or 
similar studies is a subject for further re- 
search. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion, Inc.—The annual meeting was held at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on April 4, 5, 
and 6. This is an organization for the study 
of behavior and its disorders, particularly in 
children, with emphasis on prevention and 
treatment of maladjustment. 

Copies of program will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, Inc., 130 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York 10, New York. 


Biological Abstracts—Concise, informa- 
tive abstracts of literature from three thou- 
sand journals from all parts of the world of 
interest in sociology are being reprinted in 
Section H, Abstracts of Human Biology. 

The abstracts in Section H report from 
the biological point of view the biological 
literature paralleling and directly applicable 
to that published in the sociological, psycho- 
logical, neurological, and anthropological 
journals. The price is $6.50 a year (foreign, 
$7.00). 

For further information write: Business 
Manager, Biological Abstracts, University 
of Pennsylvania, 3613 Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


The University of Chicago.—A research 
seminar on communication and public opin- 
ion is being sponsored at the University of 
Chicago by the Committee on Communica- 
tion, the departments of political science, 
psychology, and sociology, and the National 
Opinion Research Center. The seminar will 
be held at the University during the second 
term of the Summer Quarter, August 1- 
September 3. The seminar will deal with re- 
search problems in public cpinion. It is 
being planned for a group of about thirty 
specially qualified students. The seminar 
program is composed of two main parts, one 


on substantive problems in the field and the 
other on technical problems. The former 
will include lectures and seminar meetings 
on the historical development of public opin- 
ion, the relation of the field to general social 
science problems, the role of such deter- 
minants in opinion formation as class posi- 
tion and personal characteristics, personal- 
ity characteristics, group memberships and 
loyalties, and the communication mediums. 
The section on technical problems will deal 
with design and formulation, sampling and 
measurement, and analysis. The seminar 
will be staffed by several distinguished visit- 
ing lecturers, including Hans Speir and Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld, the latter being visiting pro- 
fessor of sociology for the second term. 

Persons interested in this program should 
write to Clyde Hart, Director, National 
‘Ypinion Research Center, 4901 Ellis Ave- 
nue, Chicago 15, or to Bernard Berelson, 
Chairman, Committee on Communication, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37. 

The annual summer institute of the So- 
ciety for Social Research will be held on 
August 5 and 6, 1949, in Ida Noyes Hall, the 
University of Chicago. The gereral theme of 
the sessions this year will be “Communica- 
tion and the Urban Community.” The insti- 
tute will conclude with a banquet on the 
evening of August 6. For reservations and 
hotel accommodations write to the Society 
for Social Research, Social Science Building. 
The meetings will be open to the public. 

The Committee on Education, Training, 
and Research in Race Relations of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in co-operation with the 
American Council on Race Relations, is con- 
ducting an inventory of research in race rela- 
tions and minority-group problems, in order 
to make information on current research 
available to persons and agencies carrying 
on research or action programs. Quarterly 
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bulletins describing current and recently 
completed research projects will be issued. 
Two bulletins have already been issued, 
dated June 30, 1948, and December 31, 
1948. The inventory bulletins carry ac- 
counts of two kinds: (1) descriptions of 
studies reported in answer to the inventory 
questionnaire and (2) abstracts of studies 
contained in published articles, pamphlets, 
and books. All those who are engaged in re- 
search in racial and cultural relations are 
invited to write to the committee for the 
inventory questionnaire, on which they can 
report studies already completed or in prog- 
ress. The address is Committee on Educa- 
tion, Training, and Research in Race Rela- 
tions, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 1s. 


Columbia University —Paul F. Lazars- 
feld is on sabbatical leave during the aca- 
demic year 1948-49. During the summer of 
1948 he was Walker-Ames Professor in the 
department of sociology at the University of 
Washington. As visiting professor at the 
University of Oslo, during the winter ses- 
sion, he helped initiate there a division of 
social research. He is at present visiting pro- 
fessor in the department of social relations, 
Harvard University. 

Robert M. Maclver has accepted a visit- 
ing professorship at the London School of 
Economics during the winter session of 
1949-50. 

Kingsley Davis, formerly of Princeton 
University, has accepted appointment as 
associate professor in the department of so- 
ciology and associate director of the Co- 
lumbia Bureau of Applied Social Research. 
A Division of Population Research has been 
established in the Bureau with him as direc- 
tor. 

Conrad Arensberg, associate professor of 
sociology at Barnard College, is serving as 
editor of Applied Anthropology. 

Robert K. Merton is acting director of 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research dur- 
ing Professor Lazarsfeld’s leave of absence. 

Leo Srole, formerly welfare director of 
UNRRA Displaced Persons Operation, has 
been appointed to the Division of Mass 
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Communications research in the Bureau. 

Marie Jahoda, formerly with the Scien- 
tific Department of the American Jewish 
Committee, has been appointed to the Divi- 
sion of Urban Research (Community and 
Housing) in the Bureau. 

The Bureau has developed the following 
programs of specialized training in research 
and research application: 

a) Ten students drawn from nine Latin- 
American countries have had a two-month 
program involving field work and research 
analysis. This was under the. sponsorship 
and auspices of the United States Bureau of 
the Census. 

b) Six radio program directors drawn from 
the American, French, and British zones of 
Germany were given a six-month training 
program in the techniques, practices, and 
research methods of American radio. This 
was under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

c) Nineteen students from twelve Latin- 
American countries took part in a two- 
month training program in research meth- 
ods, with the co-operation and under the 
auspices of the United States Bureau of the 
Census. 

d) Six radio program directors from Japan 
and four from Korea are to be given a train- 
ing comparable to that provided for the 
German group of broadcasters. 

Paul Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton are 
co-editors of the forthcoming volume, Mass 
Communications, 1948-49, to be published 
in the Bureau series by Harper and Brothers. 

Paul Lazarsfeld and Patricia Kendall 
have completed an analysis of Radio Listen- 
ing in America, based on field-work material 
collected by the NORC. The book will be 
published by Prentice-Hall. 

Under a grant from the Puerto Rican gov- 
ernment, the Bureau has completed a study 
of the Puerto Rican migrant to New York 
Citv. This research was conducted by 
C. Wright Mills as director; Clarence Senior, 
recently head of the Research Center at the 
University of Puerto Rico, as associate di- 
rector; and Rose Kohn, formerly of Yale 
University, as assistant director. It will ap- 
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pear in the Bureau series of publications as 
The Puerto Rican Journey. 

Sir George Sansom, British diplomat and 
specialist in Far Eastern affairs, has been 
appointed director of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s new East Asian Institute for graduate 
studies which will open in September. The 
major aim of the Institute is to prepare a 
limited number of specially qualified gradu- 
ate students to function in China, Japan, 
and the Far East as regional specialists in 
various branches of government service, in 
business, journalism, philanthropy, in edu- 
cational institutions in East Asia, or in aca- 
demic research and teaching in the social 
sciences. From twenty to twenty-five stu- 
dents will be accepted for the first class in 
September. As with the Russian Institute, 
students registering for advanced East 
Asian studies will work toward a certificate 
in the Institute while at the same time work- 
ing as candidates for the M.A. degree in any 
one of the specialized departments of the 
university. 


Genus.—Genus, the review of the Italian 
Committee for the Study of Population 
Problems and of the Italian Society of 
Genetics and Eugenics, will resume publica- 
tion with Corrado Gini as editor. Genus ac- 
cepts scientific articles, papers, notes, and 
communications written in Italian, English, 
French, German, and Spanish in the field of 
the different sciences related to population 
problems (demography, sociology, eco- 
nomics, general biology, genetics, eugenics, 
anthropology, social hygiene, psychology, 
and geography). Subscription price: Lit. 
2.500. Orders should be addressed to: 
Segreteria del Comitato Italiano per le 
Studio dei Problemi della Popolazione, Via 
delle Terme, 10, Rome. 


Harvard University.—In February, 1949, 
Harvard University established a Research 
Center in Altruistic Integration and Crea- 
tivity, with P. A. Sorokin as its director. 
The main research tasks of the Center are 
outlined in Sorokin’s Reconstruction of Hu- 
manity. Professor Sorokin asks all social 
scientists and scholars who are studying 


problems of a true socialization, altruiza- 
tion, and reduction of interindividual and 
intergroup conflicts; scientific, moral, and 
aesthetic creativity—especially those who 
are studying and inventing the efficient 
techniques for altruistic transmutation of 
human behavior and for mental and moral 
reintegration of persons and groups—to in- 
form him about their research in exchange 
for information of the research of the Center. 
Some of the research projects carried on out- 
side the Center that are strategic for the re- 
search problems of the Center and that need 
a modest financial assistance may be as- 
sisted by the Center. In this way the Center 
aims to become a co-operative research cen- 
ter in this field. Address: Emerson Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 


University of Hawaii.—The name of the 
War Research Laboratory of the University 
of Hawaii has during the past year been 
changed to the Hawaii Social Research 
Laboratory, and the new organization, com- 
bining the local research activities of all 
members of the sociology staff of the univer- 
sity, will combine service to the Territory in 
the form of analyses and interpretations of 
current social trends with the more exhaus- 
tive and scholarly research in social science. 
Race relations research continues to be one 
of the major fields of interest on the part of 
members of the staff. 


Clarence E. Glick of Tulane University 
will be visiting professor of sociology during 
the second semester and summer of 1949. 
Jesse Steiner of the University of Washing- 
ton is serving in this capacity throughout 
the current year. 


Inter American Statistical Institute-—The 
committee on the 1950 census of the Ameri- 
cas has as chairman Calvert L. Dedrick, 
Coordinator of International Statistics, Of- 
fice of the Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D.C. Among observers from 
international organizations are Conrad 
Taeuber, Economics and Statistics Divi- 
sion, 1201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
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Washington 25, D.C., for the Food and 


Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations; and Robert C. jones, Department 
of Economic and Afiairs, Washington 


28, D.C., for che Pan American Union. 

Towa State College of Agriculiure and Me- 
chanic Arts.—Ray E. Wakeley, who is chair- 
man of the department of sociology at Iowa 
State, was elected vice-president of the Ru- 
ral Sociological Society. Dr. Wakeley also is 
the current president of the Midwest Socio- 
logical Society. 

The present staff in sociology now in- 
cludes the following members: Ray E. 
Wakeley, Reuben Hill, Joseph B. Gittler, 
Walter A. Lunden, Robert A. Rohwer, 
Roscee Giffin, Hugh W. Ghormley, W. H. 
Stacy, Don Fessler, Joe M. Bohlen, Lowell 
Dunigan, George Beal, and Robert Schmidt. 

Joseph Gittler has recently completed a 
study of the social orientation of the indus- 
trial worker in collaboration with Anne Ger- 
trude Douglas of the University of Buffalo. 

Roscoe Giffin has been named chairman 
of a state committee to develop plans for the 
Friends Service Committee’s institutional 
units to be operated in mental Hospitals and 
schools for the feeble-minded in Iowa. 

Reuben Hill was elected a fellow in the 
Society for Research and Child Develop- 
ment. He will teach in the summer term at 
Columbia University and then participate in 
a two-week workshop on family relations at 
the West Virginia University. 

Staff members are now engaged in re- 
search in the following areas: 

Dr. Wakeley and Paul Jehlik, of the 
B.A.E. have completed their study on rural 
organization in Hamilton County, Iowa, 
and the manuscript is being prepared for 
publication. An analysis is now being made 
of the relationship of farm-operator level-of- 
living indexes in Iowa townships to selected 
physical, social, and economic factors. 

Group prejudices in rural areas are being 
studied by Dr. Gittler and Shirley Schweet, 
a graduate student. 

As part of a five-year program of research 
in the dynamics of rural family living, Dr. 
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Hill now has two projects under way. They 
deal with the demographic analysis of Iowa 
family behavior and the status of research in 
the rural family. 

Dr. Lunden is analyzing juvenile delin- 
quency commitments and rates as related to 
residence in classes of counties varying from 
entirely rural to highly urban. 

Don Fessler and George Beal are now 
analyzing data that relate to farmers’ atti- 
tudes toward co-operatives and co-opera- 
tive policies and the effects of co-operatives 
on community and family life. 


Linfield College—Theodore B. Johannis, 
Jr., M.A. from the State College of Washing- 
ton, has joined the department of sociology 
as assistant professor. He is giving courses 
on marriage and family relationships, social 
movements, rural sociology, and introduc- 
tion to social work. 

William C. Smith continues as head of the 
department. 


University of Michigan.—The Survey Re- 
search Center is establishing several re- 
search assistantships on various projects, 
such as studies of industrial productivity 
and morale, economic attitudes and be- 
havior, and public opinion and understand- 
ing regarding political issues. The Center in- 
vites applications from qualified students. 
Preference will be given to applicants with 
Master’s degrees. Opportunity will be af- 
forded for taking academic work on a lim- 
ited basis. Stipends for these positions will 
vary between $3,000 and $4,000 for the 
academic year. Those interested should 
write the Survey Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

R. Freed Bales of Harvard will teach so- 
cial psychology in the summer session. 

Lionel Elvin of Ruskin College, Oxford, 
will teach in the summer session. He will 
give a course entitled “Freedom and Plan- 
ning in Contemporary Britain.” 


Michigan Sociological Society—The So- 
ciety was in charge of the sociology program 
of the annual meeting of the Michigan 
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Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters on 
March 31 through April 2. The program in- 
cluded the following papers: “A Socio- 
psychiatric Approach to Delinquency Anal- 
ysis,” by Jean R. Pearman, Northern Mich- 
igan College of Education; “The Needs and 
Adjustments of Older People,” by Clark 
Tibbitts, University of Michigan; “An Op- 
erational Method fcr Appraising the Supply 
of, and Need for, General Medical Practi- 
tioners in Rural Communities,” by E. A. 
Schuler and Linwood Hodgdon, Michigan 
State College; and ‘The New Michigan Cor- 
rections Law: A Sociological Appraisal,”’ by 
Edward C. Jandy, Wayne University. The 
meetings concluded with a panel discussion 
on “The Role and Status of Sociology in 
Secondary Schools.” 


The Midwest Sociological Society—The 
Society held its annual meetings on April 
28-30 at Hotel Lorraine in Madison, Wis- 
consin. The meeting was held as a part of the 
centennial celebration of the University of 
Wisconsin. President Ray E. Wakeley and 
Vice-president George E. Vold were in 
charge of the program. 


Mississippi State College—A division of 
sociology and rural life integrating the resi- 
dent teaching, experiment-station research, 
and extension teaching in one administra- 
tive unit has recently been created. Harold 
F. Kaufman, Thomas L. Bailey Professor, 
has been appointed head of the new divi- 
sion, which has a staff of five sociologists. 
The sociology program was created as a 
teaching department in 1947, and a research 
and extension program was inaugurated in 


1948. 


Northwestern University —Paul K. Hatt 


of the department of economics and social 
institutions of Princeton has been appointed 
professor of sociology, effective September 1, 
1949. He will specialize in demography, 
urban sociology, and social mobility. 

In the summer session William L. Kolb of 
Tulane University will be visiting associate 
professor and will handle courses in indus- 


trial sociology and urban sociology. E. R. 
Mowrer, Paul K. Hatt, and William Byron 
of the regular staff will also teach in the 
summer. 

A completely revised edition of Kimball 
Young’s Sociology has just been announced 
by the American Book Company to appear 
in the late spring. 

A new co-ordinated one-year course, “In- 
troduction to the Sciences of Human Be- 
havior,” has been established in the College 
of Liberal Arts. It will be given jointly by 
the departments of anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology under the immediate su- 
pervision of M. J. Herskovits, R. H. Sea- 
shore, and Kimball Young. For freshman 
students in liberal arts, the aim of the course 
is to co-ordinate the essential concepts and 
materials normally presented in the sepa- 
rate introductory courses of the respective 
fields. As an aid in the development of this 
course, the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has made a grant of $13,500 to North- 
western University for 1949-50. This grant 
will provide three internships, one from each 
of the three disciplines. These interns will 
be selected by invitation; among other 
qualifications, they must have completed a 
Ph.D. and had teaching and research experi- 
ence. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society.—The So- 
ciety held its annual meeting in Detroit on 
Friday and Saturday, April 29 and 30, 1949. 
The department of sociology of Wayne Uni- 
versity was the host, and the local chairman 
was Donald C. Marsh. 


New Mexico Highlands University.—Of- 
ferings in the social sciences have been ex- 
panded during the spring quarter by the ap- 
pointments of Robert H. Lister, formerly of 
the University of Colorado, as assistant pro- 
fessor of anthropology, and of W. A. 
Watrous, formerly of Idaho State College, 
as professor of economics. Professor Lister 
has been engaged for a number of years in 
pre-Columbian research in the American 
Southwest, Mexico, and Central America. 
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Professor Watrous has specialized in Russo- 
German commercial relations. 

John Burma, professor of sociology at 
Grinnell College, will again be a visiting pro- 
fessor at Highlands this summer. 

Roscoe Baker, associate professor of po- 
litical science, and James E. McKeown, as- 
sistant professor of sociology, have been 
conducting in-service training institutes for 
New Mexico state and local government 
employees during the winter and spring 
quarters. 


University of Pennsylvania—Thorsten 
Sellin has been elected a member of the gov- 
erning board of the new International So- 
ciety of Criminology, which held its first 
general assembly in Paris, January 5-7, 
1949, attended by representatives of four- 
teen nations, the WHO, UNESCO, the In- 
ternational Police Commission, the Interna- 
tional Prison and Penal Law Commission, 
and the International Association of Penal 
Law. The executive committee also ap- 
pointed him as the representative of the So- 
ciety before the Economic and Social Com- 
mission of the United Nations and to the 
Second Pan-American Congress of Criminol- 
ogy to be held this fall in Mexico City. He is 
also serving as the American delegate of the 
committee organizing the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Criminology to be held in 
Paris in 1950. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—Eli Whitney 
Debevoise has been elected president of Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. Dr. Debevoise, a grad- 
uate of Yale University and the Harvard 
Law School, is partner in the law firm of 
Debevoise, Plimpton and McLean, trustee 
of the Bank of New York and Fifth Avenue 
Bank, and also active in Bar Association 
matters, including membership on the judi- 
ciary committee of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York. He is president 
of the New York Association for the Blind, 
and a trustee or board member of a number 
of social and civic organizations, including 
the State Charities Aid Association, the 
New York Legal Aid Society, and the 
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Greater New York Fund. He succeeds Mor- 
ris Hadley, who has retired from the Foun- 
dation after fifteen years’ service on its 
board, of which he was president since 
November, 1944. 


The Social Sciences in Mexico and South 
and Central America.—A quarterly journal 
in English, entitled The Social Sciences in 
Mexico and South and Central America, ed- 
ited by Professor Laszlo Radvanyi of the 
National University of Mexico, has been 
established. 

In the issues of the new periodical out- 
standing specialists discuss and analyze sig- 
nificant problems of the southern Americas, 
as well as the notable developments in eco- 
nomic theory, sociology, social psychology, 
anthropology, history, education, law, and 
statistics. 

Besides the basic articles in each issue the 
following sections appear regularly: “Prob- 
lems of Continental Co-operation between 
Social Scientists”; “Reviews of New Latin- 
American Books on the Social Sciences”; 
“‘Programs and Resolutions of Latin-Ameri- 
can Social Science Congresses”; “Latin 
American Journals in the Social Sciences”; 
‘“‘News of Publications and Research”; and 
“Notes and Communications.” 

Subscriptions are $4.50 a year and may 
be ordered from The Social Sciences in 
Mexico, Donator Guerra 1, Desp. 207, 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 


The Southern Sociological Society—The 
Society Leld its twelfth annual meeting in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, April 1 and 2. Presi- 
dent Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, organized the following program: pub- 
lic welfare, Harry Best, University of Ken- 
tucky; teaching of sociology, William B. 
Jones, Jr., University of Tennessee; com- 
munities and natural areas, Leland B. 
Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; family 
and population, Margaret J. Hagood, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics; graduate 
student papers, John N. Burrus, Louisiana 
State University; research, Guy B. Johnson, 
University of North Carolina, 
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Southwestern Sociological Society— The 
annual meeting of the Society was held in 
the Texas Hotel, Forth Worth, April 15 and 
16. The session chairman and the topics 
were: O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, “Social Psychology”; J. J. Rhyne, 
University of Oklahoma, “Preprofessional 
Training for Sociology Students’; Walter 
T. Watson, Southern Methodist University, 
“Social Psychology”; Marion B. Smith, 
Louisiana State University, “The Commu- 
nity and Religion”; and William L. Kolb, 
Tulane University, “Social Theory.” 


Swarthmore College Peace Collection.—Re- 
quests for research along lines of particular 
interest to the peace movement have come 
from various leaders of groups interested in 
organization and education against war, 
violence, and revolution. The following sug- 
gestions have been particularly emphasized 
recently, and these are being published with 
the hope that they might attract the inter- 
est of some student planning for research in 
the next few years in the field of history: 
(1) an examination of the problem of non- 
military enforcement of peace and of pacifist 
ideas on an international police force; (2) ef- 
forts by peace organizations in support of 
the disarmament conferences in 1922, 1927, 
1930, 1932, etc.; (3) the part the peace or- 
ganizations played in the abandonment of 
military intervention in Central and South 
America on the part of the United States; 
(4) some observations on the growth of the 
ideas of world government during the last 
decade; (5) some observations on the theory 
of “the referendum on war’’; (6) monograph 
on the Emergency Peace Campaign (1936- 
37); (7) monograph on the work of the Com- 
mittee on Militarism in Education (1925- 
40); (8) two decades of thé National Peace 
Conference (1930-49), its history and work; 
(9) the ‘“‘outlawry of war”—progress or a 
dead-end street? and (10) the dilemma of the 
pacifist in politics. 

The Swarthmore College Peace Collec- 
tion has published a guide describing the 
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archival material already available to the 
public. A recent grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation will make it possible to have 
thousands of accumulated books and pam- 
phlets catalogued, also the large collection 
of periodicals and bulletins issued at various 
times by peace groups in this country and 
abroad starting as early as 1815. The guide 
is available free upon request to the Swarth- 
more College Peace Collection, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 


University of Wisconsin.—Lowry Nelson 
of the University of Minnesota will be visit- 
ing professor of rural sociology in the sum- 
mer session. Professor Nelson will teach 
courses in rural social trends and rural social 
institutions. 

After many years of service, John H. 
"olb has asked to be relieved from the 
duties of the chairmanship of the depart- 
ment of rural sociology. William H. Sewell 
has been named chairman. Professor Kolb is 
on leave of absence for six months, serving 
as visiting professor of rural sociology at 
the University of Oslo, Norway. He will re- 
sume his research and teaching duties at the 
University of Wisconsin at the beginning of 
the fall semester, 1949. 


University of Wisconsin.—As a part of its 
centennial celebration, a symposium on 
America regionalism was held at Madison, 
April 14-15. The major sections of the sym- 
posium included: “The Concept of Region- 
alism’’; “Historic Regions of the United 
States”; “Regionalism in American Cul- 
ture”; and “The Regional Concept as a 
Practical Force.’’ Of particular interest to 
sociologists were papers on “The Concept of 
Regionalism as a Tool for Research,” by 
Rupert Vance; “The TVA,” by Gordon 
Clapp; “The Great Lakes Cut-over Re- 
gion,” by Walter Rowlands; “The Upper 
Great Plains,” by Elmer Starch; “The 
Promise of Regionalism,” by Howard 
Odum; and “The Limitations of Regional- 
ism,” by Louis Wirth. 
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Resolving Social Conflicts: Selected Papers on 
Group Dynamics. By Kurt Lewin. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. xviii+ 230. 
$3.50. 

This collection of thirteen papers, all previ- 
ously published in various journals, is here di- 
vided into three parts. The first part contains 
four papers on “Problems of Changing Cul- 
ture,” the second (also four papers) deals with 
“Conflicts in Face-to-Face Groups,” and the 
last series of five papers is on “Intergroup Con- 
flicts and Group Belongingness.”’ As these titles 
indicate, the editor has arranged the material so 
that the first part comprises studies of a more 
theoretical nature. The second group, while still 
mainly theoretical, gives more immediate con- 
sideration to the interaction of human beings in 
the here and now of their social relations; the 
last paper in this group, “The Solution of a 
Chronic Conflict in Industry,’’ comes very close 
to being a case presentation of social pathology, 
including suggested “treatment” for the mala- 
dy. This last paper introduces the final series of 
five papers, which are partially concerned with 
suggestions of policy and recommendations for 
action. All five deal with minority problems, 
particularly those facing the Jewish minority, 
although an effort has been made to view them 
as a particular aspect of the minority group 
problem in general. 

This reviewer cannot help feeling that the 
more theoretical papers of the first, and to some 
degree of the second, series are the more signifi- 
cant ones, although it was apparent that as 
Lewin’s life progressed he grew more and more 
convinced of the obligation of the social psy- 
chologist to participate directly in social action. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of this trend, the 
more theoretical papers are those which most 
impress the reader with Lewin’s originality as a 
social psychologist and demonstrate the great 
contribution that Gestalt psychology, as inter- 
preted by Lewin, can make to the analysis of 
social phenomena. When Lewin leaves the field 
of psychological theory and enters the arena of 
social action, one is mainly impressed by his 
compassion for a suffering humanity and his 


desire to help where help is most needed; at the 
same time, however, regrettably, the sharpness 
of insight and originality of thinking which 
characterize his more theoretical studies are lack- 
ing in the suggested application of his theories 
to everyday social action. 

This is no criticism of the late Dr. Lewin or 
of his papers, for time must elapse before theo- 
retical insights of such originality can be applied 
to social action. But there may be another rea- 
son to account for the fact that the more prac- 
tical papers, while equally important, are still 
less convincing. Some of the papers in this book 
were written for scientific journals, others for 
popular journals—some of the latter Jewish 
journals. But any author who is as conscious as 
Lewin was of the importance of the social field 
in which action occurs generally gears his pres- 
entation to the audience he has in mind—and 
the publication of an article does contribute to 
social action in a way. As a consequence of his 
addressing Jewish laymen some of the papers 
dealing with Jewish minority problems fall short 
in greatness of conceptual structures when com- 
pared with the papers written for more scien- 
tific audiences. 

When such a variety of important papers is 
presented, it is only natural that each reader 
will find some that particularly interest him, 
while others will be somewhat further removed 
from his focus of interest. This reviewer was 
most impressed by the papers on “‘Social-Psy- 
chological Differences between the United 
States and Germany,” on “Conduct, Knowl- 
edge, and Acceptance of New Values,” and on 
“Experiments in Social Space.” This last deals 
with particular aspects of the famous experi- 
ments in differing group climates. The paper 
“The Solution of a Chronic Conflict in Indus 
try” is now a classic in the application of 
Lewin’s theories to social interaction and needs 
no further comment. But it should be men- 
tioned that, while some of the papers dealing 
with the German problem appeared in 1936, 
1943, and 1945 and hence were probably written 
before these dates, all the generalizations made 
by Lewin about the postwar situation in Ger- 
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many have since been borne out. In our fast- 
changing world this is eloquent testimony and 
commands respect for the ideas of a social psy- 
chologist whose predictions and analyses are as 
valid after thirteen years as they were when 
first written. 

In connection with the discussion of social 
interaction it has been recognized for some time 
now that “social distance” between individuals 
seems to be smaller in the United States than 
(to use Lewin’s example) in Germany. Lewin’s 
psychology, however, permits us to carry this 
analysis to where, topologically speaking, these 
areas of social distance or intercourse are located 
in various cultures and where they are located 
with regard to the central layers of the person- 
ality. He observes the relatively greater social 
distance with respect to peripheral parts of the 
personality in such cultures as the German and 
notes also ti:at this peripheral distance may co- 
exist with an ability to establish relations be- 
tween the more central layers of the personality. 
in the United States, on the other hand, where 
intercourse is easy between peripheral layers of 
the personality, the central layers are compara- 
tively less accessible in soc: ul intercourse. This 
observation is important not only in under- 
standing the two different cultures but also for 
an understanding of why certain psychological 
methods such as, for example, the psychoana- 
lytic one may actually be differently applied in 
the United States when compared with their 
original application within the pattern of cul- 
ture of central Europe. Areas of personality 
which in central Europe were considered pri- 
vate, and which were conveyed to the analyst 
only after considerable resistance was overcome, 
are often freely conveyed in the American cul- 
ture and not merely in analytic sessions but also 
to casual acquaintances. On the other hand, the 
central core of personality seems less accessible 
in this country, even in psychoanalytical prac- 
tice, than it was in the psychoanalytic practice 
of central Europe. Lewin’s method of analyzing 
cultural differences in personal intercourse 
serves to explain this phenomenon, although 
this application of his writings on social-psycho- 
logical differences between the United States 
and Germany is only one of many. It seems also 
to have far-reaching application in socia’ an- 
thropology and even in psychological practice. 

Only limitations of space prevent quoting 
from what Lewin has to say on this subject or on 
techniques of changing culture as presented in 
the papers ‘“The Special Case of Germany” and 
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“Conduct, Knowledge, and Acceptance of New 
Values.”’ Lewin stresses that a change in culture 
can take place only if the total group atmos- 
phere changes—and not merely single aspects of 
it. He also shows how the value system which 
governs the ideology of a group is dynamically 
linked with all other power aspects within the 
life of that group. From these and other consid- 
erations he draws the conclusion that the easiest 
method of changing a culture is through changes 
in leadership techniques. 

Another of Lewin’s observations which 
ought to be mentioned is the fact that any re- 
educative process, either in the individual or in 
the group or the nation, must affect the indi- 
vidual in three ways—namely, in his cognitive 
structure, in his valences and values, and also in 
his motor action (pp. 59 ff.). This analysis was 
particularly interesting to the reviewer because 
of his experience with the re-education of emo- 
tionally disturbed children. While education 
usually starts with the cognitive processes and 
in this way hopes to influence values, the first 
successful approaches in treating such children 
very often affect the child’s motor action. Later, 
as treatment progresses, values too are changed, 
while cognitive structures are usually the last to 
be altered by re-education. Group therapeutic 
experience with these children tends to confirm 
Lewin’s statement (p. 67) that the individual 
accepts a new system of values and beliefs by 
accepting “belongingness” to the particular 
group which holds this belief. 

These casual remarks cannot really do justice 
to a volume which is slim in size only. It is rich 
in highly challenging ideas, many of which may 
have far-reaching consequences for the future 
development of social-psychological thought. It 
is to be hoped that the research center for group 
dynamics at the University of Michigan, which 
published the papers and which includes the 
closest collaborators of the late Dr. Lewin, will 
continue to apply and to enlarge on the concepts 
presented in these papers. 

It is the task of the reviewer to discuss the 
book rather than its introduction, but it should 
be mentioned in passing that Gordon Allport 
has written an introduction which in its own 
right is a contribution to the understanding of 
group dynamics. 


BRUNO BETTELHEIM 


University of Chicago 
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Under the Ancestor’s Shadow. By FRAncts L. K. 
Hsu. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. Pp. xiv+317. $3.75. 


A book by a Chinese author for a nonideo- 
graphic reading public must be angled to clarify 
details, symbols, and behavior known to the 
group to which the writer belongs. This, Dr. 
Hisu has ably done, and a Chinese version would 
reaffirm many known facts. The volume is an 
objective, analytical presentation of the life and 
community of West Town, southwest China. 
Similarities and dissimilarities between this 
community and others in China are disclosed, 
for West ‘Town is a part of the larger China yet 
is a society possessing its own customs, ideolo- 
gies, and habits. 

That the Chinese practice ancestor worship 
and glorify the large-family ideal is not a 
startling discovery, but the analytical integra- 
tion of the rites and observances connected with 
the aforementioned practices with personality 
formation is thoroughly treated. The schematic 
establishment of a “Probable Personality Con- 
figuration in China” for five types, based upon 
social origin, describing the salient characteris- 
tics of each type and assigning a numerical 
ranking, is new. This provides the criteria for 
future measurement and deeper research. The 
scheme evolved from the problem under study, 
i.e, Why is it that weak personalities usually 
compose declining families while strength char- 
acterizes the members of rising families? The 
answer appears to lie in the father-son identifi- 
cation patiern, strengthened by the large-family 
ideal and reinforced by ancestor worship, while 
personality variations stem from economic dif- 
ferences. The family, with a poor father and a 
lowly status, has offspring who are frugal, care- 
ful, realistic, industrious, and sincere—the char- 
acteristics of the vast majority of the Chinese— 
while the family with a rich and powerful father 
possessing a high status has descendants who 
are rational, farsighted, industrious, sincere, and 
full of initiative. The three others, falling be- 
tween the two polar types on the continuum, 
show personalities which are vain, unsympa- 
thetic, unlicentious, insincere, and boastful. De- 
viations from the norm established for all five 
types are recognized. 

Before the schema is arrived at, the cultural 
influences on the individual are traced not only 
during infancy but through adulthood and old 
age. As a continued development, the institu- 
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tions which have bearing upon the process of 
personality formation are discussed in detail. 
The interconnections between external behavior 
and the family system, the religious system, age, 
sex, and generations are woven into a cultural 
pattern. A chapter is devoted to child-training 
which reveals the influence of the ‘“‘ancestor’s 
shadow” even before birth. While all West 
Towners live under this shadow, the rich sup- 
port the large-family ideal and the father-son 
identification pattern as rigidly as their econom- 
ic status permits. The poor, however, deviate to 
a high degree. Rites and ceremonies are costly 
and time-consuming. Thus, the present volume 
has frankly stated a conclusion that many soci- 
ologists, Chinese and American, have reluctant- 
ly voiced for some time but have not tested for 
one community. Therein lies one of the positive 
contributions to the study of Chinese family in 
future research. Another contribution is em- 
bodied in the admission that family interaction 
among members of poor and of rich families may 
be diametrically the opposite. The wife of a 
poor family is less dependent upon the husband 
and his family, for by toiling in the fields or 
elsewhere she adds to the income and welfare of 
the group—thereby adding to her status by 
tangible method and not merely relying upon 
her role as the wife and mother. Moreover, re- 
version of traditional sex roles is not unknown. 

Of interest is the analysis of the personality 
configurations of the two sexes. Authority is the 
mechanism to obtain submission to the family 
(clan and immediate), while competition for 
status and recognition is encouraged for both 
sexes. Greater submission is expected of the fe- 
male because of dominance based upon sex, 
generation, and age. Frustrated women turn 
upon others in the household or seek outlets 
through “religious and other spiritual matters.” 
Thus an anthropological schema may be practi- 
cally reversed; this is explained by the fact that 
women do not come under the ancestor’s 
shadow to the same degree as do men. The re- 
viewer finds difficulty in accepting the professed 
demarcation between ancestor worship and “re- 
ligious and other spiritual matters.”” Where both 
are practiced in a household, neither sex can es- 
cape one or the other, especially when women 
make supplications to deities for offspring to 
perpetuate and elongate the ancestor’s shadow. 

Other good features contained in the work are 
the comparisons in child-training between sexes, 
social class, and generations. Of infinite value is 
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the author’s recognition that psychological at- 
tributes of West Towners are omitted, and the 
present study is focused upon one specific locali- 
ty which “blazes the trail in expectation of more 
intensive and extensive research in a practically 
virgin field.” It is hoped that future research 
will be centered upon the masses, the poor, rath- 
er than upon the minority—toward which the 
present work appears to lean heavily—and that 
it will be centered upon the study of the psycho- 
logical processes of personality formation rather 
than upon the description of the consequences of 
social behavior. 


Rost Hum LEE 


Roosevelt College of Chicago 


Group Work with American Youth: A Guide to 
the Practice of Leadership. By Grace L. 
CoyLe. New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. 
Pp. viiit+270. $3.50. 


Dr. Coyle’s discussion of “processes of 
leadership” and of group work in terms of 
“group relations” and “social responsibilities” 
to “modern industrialized societies” on the 
basis of the present ‘“‘social order” and of 
“major habits of communities” within an “es- 
tablished cultural pattern” is an indication that, 
as social work matures, authors within the field 
make use of more and more sociological con- 
cepts and principles. This situation is due in 
part to the belated discovery by some social 
workers of the significance of sociological think- 
ing to their field. 

Dr. Coyle’s training in sociology stands her 
in very good stead. Her book clearly shows her 
appreciation of sociological literature, her keen 
reflections upon the social problems, social proc- 
esses, and principles of leadership and education 
of youth through leisure-time activities. She 
presents a wealth of meaningful factual data on 
the processes of formation of groups, the lead- 
er’s role in this formation, the interpersonal re- 
lationships within and the social climate of 
groups, and the social processes involved in 
achieving democratic control as a basis for 
group unity. Her chapters on the art of pro- 
gram-making and on the guideposts to leader- 
ship show a well-integrated philosophy as far as 
her materials permit. Her style of writing is 
clear, interesting, and challenging. 
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Dr. Coyle would have done herself more jus- 
tice if she had defined such frequently used 
terms as “insight,” “understanding of social 
problems and needs,” “social order,” and many 
other complex terms which she treats as essen- 
tial factors in controlling educational activities 
of youth. It is doubtful whether many profes- 
sional group workers are sufficiently familiar 
with the meaning of psychological and socio- 
logical terms to regard them as more than magi- 
cal and esoteric passwords. For technical and 
practical uses, terms should be carefully defined; 
otherwise the reader may not be able to follow 
the author’s thinking. 

The real shortcomings of the book stem, 
however, from sources largely beyond the con- 
trol of the author. There is a dearth of tested re- 
search material on leadership and group proc- 
esses. Just how far can empirical findings pre- 
sented as “‘guideposts to the practice of leader- 
ship” be regarded as adequate and generally ap- 
plicable to the growing demands of groups the 
country over? 

The vital issues with which the group worker 
needs to be concerned center around concep- 
tions of the group as a social unit and a social 
organization. Even informal and spontaneous 
groups of young people display distinct group- 
behavior patterns, social traditions, codes of 
conduct, and often espouse a “cause,” prac- 
tices which not only guide the thoughts and ac- 
tions of individual members but constitute a 
basis for competition, conflict, and accommoda- 
tion of the group as a whole with other groups 
within the community. Groups, even in their 
embryo stage, may be regarded—as well shown 
in Thrasher’s research data on boys’ gangs—as 
a powerful social force which, in the course of 
time, may give rise to social institutions with 
unique rituals, ceremonials, disciplines, and 
eventually a philosophy and a scheme of apolo- 
getics. These group processes and emerging 
structures are bound to exercise a significant in- 
fluence upon practical programs and to offer 
opportunities or impose limitations for inter- 
group control. 

Rare indeed is the group worker who takes 
adequate cognizance of these group processes 
and their influence. He generally resolves the 
group into its personal relationships and tends 
to view it chiefly with regard to internal organi- 
zation and interpersonal relationships. It is, 
however, also important to stress the larger 
frame of reference—the community and the in- 
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terrelationships of groups and institutions— if 
the forces inherent in group processes are to be 
utilized in the planned development of organ- 
ized activities. 

In spite of these limitations Dr. Coyle’s book 
is a real contribution since it reaches the highest 
level of present-day group-work practices and 
thinking. The volume is certain to become 
“must” reading for all group workers. 

PAULINE V. YOUNG 
Los Angeles and Modesto 


Family Life in West China. By Irma Hicu- 
BAUGH. New York: Agricultural Missions, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. xi+- 240. $2.00. 


The last war has accentuated studies of fami- 
ly life in China by Western and Chinese re- 
searchers. This volume, penned by one of the 
former, reveals family life in two western China 
communities, Liu Chia Ho and Ling Chia Hua 
Yuan, and is divided into three “books.’”’ The 
first contains a description and an analysis of 
daily life and family relationships; the second 
presents the service program which served as 
the basis for the gathering of the data recorded 
in the story-like Book I; and the third describes 
research tools and techniques. Thus the reader 
can concentrate upon the particular phase of the 
study in which he is primarily interested. To 
date, few authors have included so many re- 
search techniques in detail, i.e., scales for the 
rating, classification, and attitude measure- 
ments of intra-familial relationships, as well as 
the criteria for the selection of personnel. A 
chapter on the various methods employed in the 
gathering, recording, and organizing of the data 
concludes the work. 

The nature of the material compiled necessi- 
tated the use of both narrative and expository 
sentences. The former, used in Book I, follows 
faithfully the idiomatic dialect of the area to 
“bring out the fabric of daily life” (p. 217) 
through a three-year developmental study on 
three levels of family relationships: (1) older- 
younger generation of adults, (2) husband-wife, 
and (3) preschool child and his adults. Methods 
of child-rearing and treatment are dovetailed 
with the adult’s verbalizations concerning sex 
preferences in children. Attitudes toward and 
justification of overprotection or underprotec- 
tion concern boys and girls alike. Changes are 
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recorded as parents become style” through 
the establishment of a definite program. Concise 
summaries of gains which are attained in one 
area of family relationships are shown not only 
as influencing the attitudes of those on one level 
but as permeating the other two. 

Underlying the study was a conscious effort 
to provide “Christian nurture” through the 
adult’s, young people’s, and preschool child’s 
educational programs. Visual education and 
lectures supplemented the emphasis, while the 
training of leaders was accomplished through 
organizing informal associations. This stress can 
scarcely be overlooked, as the author is secre- 
tary of the National Christian Council of China, 
sharing responsibility for its “Christianizing the 
Home” committee since 1917. Co-operating in- 
stitutions (schools, churches, and universities) , 
as well as the personnel selected, had the 
“proper” orientation. The conclusions point to 
the anticipated achievements, influencing fami- 
ly relationships, interfamily interaction, and 
community cohesion. If a Christian philosophy 
is implanted during the preschool years, the 
“long-time” effects are assured. Since the 1930’s, 
much of the Western church’s attention in 
China has centered around “demonstrating” in 
selected urban and rural communities a better 
way of life through the improvement of sanita- 
tion and education, a higher standard of living, 
and the development of local Christian leader- 
ship and responsibility. In this volume these ap- 
pear to be firmly established. 

The four main objectives sought by the pro- 
gram of service were developed in response to 
the needs of the people: (1) apparent needs 
which involve conditions the people were ready 
to change; (2) those which people were not 
ready to change or thought could not be 
changed; (3) vaguely realized needs about which 
they could do nothing until they understood 
them; and (4) strategic needs, which, if sup- 
plied, permitted far-reaching and permanent 
change (pp. 132-34). 

Dr. Highbaugh is to be congratulated for 
pointing out to Western and Chinese readers 
aliké how the Chinese family in West China in- 
teracts and how similarities and dissimilarities 
may be found in different families in this area. 
Moreover, she recognizes that mere observation 
of overt behavior is not sufficient for an under- 
standing of the intimate personal roles played 
by men and women in a family. 

Of paramount importance and a milepost in 
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Chinese family research is the employment of 
women as researchers, on the theory—a correct 
one for China, where the segregation of sexes 
and a reluctance to converse with strange males 
exist—that they gain easier access to and ac- 
ceptance in the home. Thus intimate facts have 
been discovered in a field in which male re- 
searchers have heretofore failed. However, ef- 
forts to obtain data concerning sexual satisfac- 
tion appear to yield very little information 
(p. 193). Careful checking and consistent re- 
checking of data have guarded against bias and 
overgeneralizations. The study demonstrates 
the possibility of combining the efforts of edu- 
cators, child welfare specialists, and sociologists. 


Rose Hum LEE 
Roosevelt College of Chicago 


The Proper Study of Mankind: An Inquiry into 
the Science of Human Relations. By STUART 
Cuase. New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. 
Pp. xx-+311. $3.00. 


On some date in 1945, as nearly as I can gath- 
er from a statement he makes in the Foreword, 
Stuart Chase was asked by Donald Young, of 
the Social Science Research Council, and 
Charles Dollard, of the Carnegie Corporation, 
to undertake a survey of the social sciences. The 
objectives, at least those which he set for him- 
self as the inquiry proceeded, were not only to 
assess the status, utility, and validity of the 
present content and methods of these sciences, 
but also to discern the trends of development by 
which they are affected and their promise for the 
proximate future. The present report turns out 
to be in considerable part a discussion of the na- 
ture of the scientific method and of what is in- 
volved in using this method in the study of hu- 
man behavior, particularly the study of human 
relations. Chase started his inquiry with a num- 
ber of long interviews with men who, he had 
reason to believe, have played a leading part in 
certain outstanding recent accomplishments in 
social science (including psychological) re- 
search— accomplishments which had stood the 
test of practical application. He then addressed 
a questionnaire to a number of “representative 
scientists all over the country” and followed 
this by visits to a number of great universities; 
where he held individual and group interviews 
with faculty members and students, with many 
of whom he corresponded afterward. He credits 
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by name some ninety-two persons with having 
helped by furnishing data, ideas, and other 
service. There is abundant internal evidence in 
the book that he did not neglect to examine 
much of the relevant published literature, 
though of course such literature is of so enor- 
mous a bulk that this form of inquiry was neces- 
sarily circumscribed. 

The finished product, a modest volume en- 
titled The Proper Study of Mankind (from a 
couplet in Pope’s Essay on Man: “Know thy- 
self, presume not God to scan; the proper study 
of mankind is man”), contains twenty-seven 
chapters, which are grouped in three parts: first, 
“a conceptual framework, defining the scientific 
method itself, and applying it to both the natu- 
ral and social science field’”’; second, a “sampling 
of the field, especially where the scientific meth- 
od was in evidence [as applied to human prob- 
lems] and where results could be expected to 
stand up”; and, third, “Implications and Con- 
clusions.” The result is, to me, an extremely in- 
teresting book. I imagine every competent rea‘- 
er will find much that he heartily approves and 
some statements with which he disagrees. Some 
may share the opinion of the present reviewer 
that some of the samples presented in Part II 
are not “social” science, strictly so-called, but 
psychology; yet surely one trend of opinion that 
is gaining ground in contemporary social sci- 
ence is that such science must be founded on an 
adequate science of psychology. A great deal of 
experience with what may perhaps not too un- 
fairly be termed “scientific journalism,” or 
“popularization” in the social science field, has 
enabled Chase to write a very readable, chal- 
lenging book, which all social scientists and 
many others may read with profit, even though 
some of them will find it irritating in spots. 

Having reached the conclusion that this book 
was an important one, I originally planned to 
comment in some detail on a number of features 
of its content; however, I found that I was se- 
lecting too many passages for such comment. 
I shall, therefore, content myself with mention 
of the conciusion that, among “outstanding ac- 
complishments in the social sciences, . . . gener- 
ally accepted as most important is what we may 
call the culture concept in anthropology and soci- 
ology.” This conclusion reached by Chase is one 
with which I believe a majority of contempo- 
rary social scientists will agree. 

Confronted with a book which, though not 
very large, is compressed and very rich in con- 
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tent, a reviewer does best to recommend that 
others examine it for themselves rather than to 
attempt to summarize it in any detail. The 
book is attractively printed and contains an 
index of names. It lacks, however, an alpha- 
betical index of topics, which would have been 
helpful. On the other hand, the Table of Con- 
tents is moderately detailed and serves as a 
useful guide for selective reading. This volume 
may well serve—and I suspect that it will be 
used—rather extensively as a basis for discus- 
sion in advanced or mvderately advanced 
classes in the social sciences in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

FLoyp N. House 


Universily of Virginia 


Emotional Maturity: The Development and Dy- 
namics of Personality. By LEON J. SAUL, 
M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1947. Pp. xli+338. $5.00. 

This book is especially noteworthy for its ex- 
cellent introductory essay on “‘The Achieve- 
ment of Maturity.” In these early pages Dr. 
Saul summarizes very neatly what he under- 
stands an emotionally mature person to be. Al- 
though one will scarcely look for originality in 
such a discussion, it is not often that the objec- 
tives of preventive psychiatry or of mental- 
hygiene work are so well stated as here. 

The remainder of the book is very largely a 
more detailed commentary on the nature and 
sources of various deviations from emotional 
maturity. Dr. Saul discusses these serially in 
individual chapters into which he introduces a 
considerable amount of illustrative material. 
Here and throughout the rest of the volume he 
emphasizes the role of childhood experiences, 
especially family relationships, in the formation 
of the adult personality. Although the illustra- 
tive material lends itself to quite plausible con- 
nections of this sort, fewer case references and 
more detailed analysis of the step-by-step proc- 
ess of personality formation would have made 
these discussions of greater pedagogical value. 
As they are, the discussions suffer somewhat 
from looseness and repetitiousness. 

A third section of the book is largely devoted 
to cases drawn from the author’s military 
(naval) experience. They provide an opportu- 
nity for examining the impact of severe stress 
and novel group situations on various enduring 
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personality characteristics. The frank neuroses 
also receive more explicit treatment in this 
section. 

A brief final section aims at a more system- 
atic and abstract analysis of the ‘‘dynamics of 
personality.”” Despite some excellent formula- 
tions, this section fails to provide a clear, com- 
pact picture of personality structure. 

Although there is no lack of psychiatric lit- 
erature intended for the student or the “‘intel- 
ligent layman,” the author’s emphasis through- 
out the book on a few well-chosen themes, to- 
gether with judicious analyses, acute insights, 
and an agreeable style, makes this book out- 
standing. 


HERBERT GOLDHAMER 


University of Chicago 


Psychiatry in a Troubled World. By W1L.1AM C. 
MENNINGER. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1948. Pp. x+636. $6.00. 

This volume, by the chief consultant in 
neuropsychiatry to the surgeon general of the 
(U.S.) Army, compares for size, exuberance, 
sweep, and comprehensiveness with Brigadier 
J. R. Rees’s The Shaping of Psychiatry by 
War very much as does the United States 
Army with the British Army. If Rees’s book was 
a commando attack, this is a global envelop- 
ment. 

The book divides naturally into two parts. 
The first part, written, as Menninger says, 
“‘chiefly for the record” and for its use “in the 
event of another emergency,” is largely a his- 
tory of the psychiatric service in the United 
States armed forces in the late, great war. The 
second part, intended for “‘any person who has 
to get along with people” is an attempt to spell 
out the ‘ar-learned lessons for the postwar 
period of “peace.” 

The book as a whole is interestingly and 
forcefully written; well footnoted, indexed, and 
organized; and sensitive, albeit unevenly so, 
to social and cultural considerations. Its two 
halves need, however, to be separately evalu- 
ated since they are unequal in quality and dif- 
ferent in intent. Since the first half is a com- 
bination of a history of a psychiatric service in 
any army and a statement of psychiatric theory 
and the second half is an attempt to apply the 
theory to home, community, education, penolo- 
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gy, etc., obviously different canons of criticism 
are called for. 

Concerning the first half only, then, the first 
question to answer is ““How good a history is it; 
how full and authentic an account of what hap- 
pened—wie es eigenilich geschehen ist?” The 
book draws on the reviewer’s own wartime ex- 
perience in an allied force, plus some firsthand 
and much secondhand acquaintance with the 
events themselves, and it is difficult to believe 
that a more full, authentic, well-documented 
account could have been brought together for 
popular or semipopular consumption. The ac- 
count is given with sufficient depth for a non- 
participant to imagine what it was like, and 
with sufficient breadth to permit the participant 
to gain a new appreciation of the complexity 
and scope of the whole undertaking. In a chap- 
ter (in the second half) on needed changes in the 
Army, the organizer-historian-physician records 
a series of recommendations with which it would 
be difficult to quarrel. 

A second point of interest for the social sci- 
entist, even in reference to the first half of the 
book, is the manner in which the psychiatrfist 
orders his data. On this “frame of reference” 
obviously depends the value of the inferences he 
is able to draw. 

A primary difficulty in assessing the useful- 
ness of the frame of reference of the author lies 
in the fact that he seems to use no one frame 
consistently. The author’s difficulty seems to 
lie in the selective use of different frames without 
any reason for the shift being visible to the 
reader. One type of behavior, for instance, will 
be ascribed in typical “‘natural-science” manner 
to antecedent events; it is viewed dispassionate- 
ly as the ‘‘product” of a set of “‘causes.”’ An- 
other type of conduct will be attributed to “de- 
fective attitudes,” with a moralistic implication, 
and an explicit recognition that to give it the 
same definition as a natural event would be 
“‘bad” for the man or bad for group morale, or 
both. No clear account is given the reader as to 
the basis, in theory or practice, for distinguish- 
ing between the two. (Incidentally, this was the 
Achilles’ heel of psychiatric practice in the 
Army, as it is today in their practice in court.) 
What is likely to happen in the discretionary 
use of the two frames is that conduct we are not 
tempted to is tossed into the natural-science 
basket; and conduct we are tempted te, into the 
moralistic. This hardly makes for theoretical 
clarity in analysis, or good public relations in 
practice. 
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Still more confusing, perhaps, is a proposed 
dichotomy between a ‘‘medical” and a “‘social’”’ 
sickness. Under the first head falls “neurotic” 
behavior; under the second, the conduct of 
“those whose behavior made them misfits and 
yet who had not sufficient offenses to be sen- 
tenced by general court-martial .. .”’ (p. 195). 

The use of another pair of reference-axes 
leads also to some strange results. Again and 
again one finds the individual’s goals and goods 
set off against the collective goals and goods. 
The lesson drawn is briefly that the emergency 
justified the subordination of the former to the 
latter and that happily the return of peace will 
allow the psychiatrist to return to his preoccu- 
pation with the former. The notion that the one 
must be sought in the context of the other and 
that they are, even conceptually, inseparable 
seems still to elude the scientist trained in the 
doctor-patient tradition. 

For somewhat similar reasons, perhaps, one 
finds the author bewailing, rather than seeking 
to come to theoretical terms with, some of the 
behavior characteristic of and necessary in the 
administrator. That the psychiatrist’s con- 
cern with the well-being of “the individual” and 
the combat officer’s demand for more ‘‘bodies,”’ 
more “‘effectives” at a given time at a given 
point, must somehow be brought into a single 
frame of reference—and that economics sup- 
plies a formal model for the necessary analysis 
—seems so obvious as barely to require state- 
ment. The most extraordinary aspect of this is 
that it is just such an analysis that Menninger 
and his collec ;sues actually made in rough, com- 
mon-sense terms in the army situation. His 
habitual frame of reference merely precludes 
him .rom making explicit what he did do. 

The second half of the book seems much less 
carefully done than the first. The chapter on . 
“Psychiatry in Criminology and Penology” 
seems incredibly naive in its assumptions, and 
the whole discussion makes a threat out of what 
is intended as a recommendation—that court 
sentences be indeterminate or, rather, termi- 
nable only at the discretion of “penologist, psy- 
chiatrist and sociologist.’’ There is nowhere a 
recognition of the existence of white-collar 
crime; there is everywhere the assumption that 
the criminal is a risk to “the community”; that 
criminality implies antisociality; that it is a 
sickness, etc. With approval, Karl Meninger’s 
suggestion is quoted: ‘Release before complete 
recovery will be as irregular and improper for a 
thief [sic/] or a rapist, as it is now for a paretic 
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or a leper,”’ together with his recommendation 
that jails become state institutions under medi- 
cal direction! Only on the assumption of a pat- 
ently and almost wholly just society are the 
views tenable, either as a description of what 
occurs or as a recommendation as to what ought 
to be done. 

The chapter on “Mental Hygiene in Indus- 
try and Business” reveals some familiarity with 
the context, but it would be straining language 
to call it sophisticated. There is an incredibly 
agile and inappropriate application of the “‘les- 
sons” of the Army, where there was either con- 
sensus or forced agreement about objectives, to 
industry and business, where, as Blumer has 
pointed out, the most important reference- 
frame is the struggle of the titans. This is barely 
alluded to; “. . . . where it is possible to make 
the purpose of industry the purpose of the 
worker, one can be assured of high motivation’”’ 
marks the level of insight. 

The remaining chapters, especially the one 
on “Implications for ‘te Community,” are equal- 
ly weak. The fundamental weakness of much of 
this half of the book lies in a hidden assumption 
that all phenomena of human behavior (or 
nearly all) find their only or ultimate explana- 
tion in terms of individual psychodynamics or 
biopsychology. That a different order of events 
may need a different system of explanatory 
referents, that the one cannot be “‘reduced”’ to 
the other, seem, as propositions, to lie on the 
very border of the psychiatric consciousness. 
The reviewer looks to the day when the needed 
“reciprocity of perspectives” will be a practice 
rather than a hope. 

Joun R. SEELEY 


Toronto, Ontario 


The Psycho-analytic Approach to Juvenile Delin- 
quency. By KATE FRIEDLANDER. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1947. Pp. 
vii+ 296. $5.50. 


This book purports to show the value of psy- 
choanalysis, both as research and therapy, with 
respect to delinquent behavior. But, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, it falls far short of this 
lofty goal on several counts. It certainly does 
not advance our knowledge of the so-called 
“psychological factors,” which enter into the 
formation of either latent or manifest delin- 
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quencies, beyond the previous works of Aich- 
horn, Alexander, and Healy, not to mention 
Freud himself. The author introduces the work 
with her conceptions of the psychiatric, socio- 
logical, and psychoanalytic approaches to the 
study of delinquency and then launches into a 
restatement of Freudian theory with respect to 
the development of the child through puberty. 
In Part II she presents case materials which are 
supposed to illustrate faulty social adaptation 
upon the part of the individual produced by 
warped and distorted childhood experiences; 
and, finally, she concludes with a section on the 
interrelationship of treatment and prevention. 

The author’s chief thesis is that “adverse 
environmental conditions will, after the age of 
six, lead to antisocial behavior only if a state of 
‘latent’ delinquency or antisocial character for- 
mation has previously existed” (p. 103). This 
thesis may be proved correct eventually, but in 
this research it has been neither proved nor dis- 
proved. If the author had systematically at- 
tempted to establish the truth or falsity of the 
proposition that certain unusual experiences in 
the mother-child relationship, before the age of 
six or seven, lead to a type of character forma- 
tion which orients the child toward the selection 
of those influences in his environment which 
will lead to delinquent behavior, she would have 
made a significant contribution to this behav- 
ioral area. However, the fact remains that her 
methodology and her research procedures made 
this impossible for her. Actually, the author 
falls into the ever present methodological trap: 
she takes a certain kind of psychological theory 
and then proceeds to mold her case data until 
they fit into it at every point. Consequently, an 
investigator is in the position of being able to 
learn little from his cases because his cases must 
constantly be adapted to support a theory 
which has not been adequately validated. The 
extent to which this contention is true in the 
work of Dr. Freidlander is well illustrated by 
her own handling of the cases. Tie case data 
and interpretations are frequently intertwined. 
The interpretations are often stretched and not 
very plausible; the case data are ridden by 
clichés of psychoanalysis; and, finally, there is 
a mistaken notion about causation. Let us il- 
lustrate by reference to the work: “The most 
striking factor in this behavior was his absolute 
lack of feeling of guilt” (p. 82). “This fantasy 
[of a fight between two people} represented the 
boy’s ideas of intercourse” (p. 85); “but so far 
as his impulses were concerned, he was still very 
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much ruled by the pleasure-principle” (p. 85); 
“this lack of knowledge and achievement were 
also caused by the failure of the ego to conform 
to the reality principle” (p. 86). “As a result his 
ego remained weak and could not control his 
instinctive urges” (p. 87). “The retarded forma- 
tion of the super-ego explains why ordinary 
methods of education . . . did not work” (p. 88). 
Among girls: “During puberty staying away 
from home slowly leads to prostitution” (p. 
113); “the cause of this pronounced cruelty and 
provocative attitude is to be found in the regres- 
sion of the libido to the anal-sadistic phase of 
development” (p. 113). To speak of the cause 
of an attitude or stealing behavior in terms of 
lack of superego development is no more signifi- 
cant than to describe the cause as a lacking in 
will-power. Our knowledge of the formation of 
behavior patterns will not be increased by the 
substitution of new words for old. 

Further, the author is on very shaky ground 
in attempting to confine sociological research 
to an investigation of such circumstances as 
poor housing, bad economic conditions, slum 
environment, overcrowding, and the like. 
Speaking in this vein, she demonstrates her un- 
familiarity with the work of social psycholo- 
gists and sociologists on attitude research. 

Again, it would seem that any clear-cut dis- 
tinction between primary factors, supposedly 
psychological and happening in the earlier years 
of infancy, and secondary factors, supposedly 
sociological ana acting upon the child during 
the latency period, is purely an arbitrary one. 
Regardless of the age of the person the psycho- 
logical or subjective aspect of development 
must always be related to the scciological. As 
the author points out (p. 99), it would certainly 
be desirable to know “which type of disturbance 
of the early mother-child relationship leads to 
antisocial behavior and which to the develop- 
ment of a neurosis.’”’ But she can hardly be said 
to throw any light upon this crucial problem. 
One must wait for more exhaustive case mate- 
rials on the nature of different kinds of parental 
relationship in the early years for both delin- 
quents and nondelinquents in order that signi- 
ficant comparisons can be made. 

This review is not to be interpreted as indi- 
cating any rejection of psychoanalytic theory, 
but the reviewer thinks, with others, that here 
the scientific task is not to collect more case 
materials which naturally and _ constantly 
“‘prove”’ the theory but rather to design experi- 
mental situations which will serve as adequate 
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and valid tests of the various elements of the 
theory. 


H. WARREN DUNHAM 


Wayne University 


Social Disorganization. By Rosert E. L. 
Farts. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1948. 
Pp. 481. $4.50. 

The reviewer of a textbook for one of the 
basic courses in sociology is faced with at least 
three tasks: (1) an examination of the theo- 
retical structure, (2) a consideration of the sub- 
stantive materials in relation to the theoretical 
structure as to both factual content and inter- 
pretation, (3) the manner of presentation re the 
student. It is of course difficult to accomplish 
all these tasks in the nature of a brief review. 

Faris’ theoretical framework appears to cen- 
ter around four major concepts: (a) social or- 
ganization, (b) social disorganization, (c) per- 
sonal disorganization, (d) social reorganization. 
The key to these concepts appears to lie in the 
concept “function.” However, it is difficult to 
determine whether, when the author discusses 
the “function” of an institution or organization, 
he refers to the needs which it purportedly fills 
or to the consequences of the institutional or or- 
ganizational behavior or to both. Further, while 
an equilibrium analysis is implied in accordance 
with a “functional organization” of society, 
what constitutes the equilibrium system is not 
clearly set forth. In addition, the concepts pre- 
sented are usually not explicitly defined; hence 
it is difficult to determine whether an invariable 
definition is employed. Finally, while the 
author eschews the value orientation, the text 
is replete with value statements. In the review- 
er’s judgment the text would be strengthened if 
the values were explicitly stated. An examina- 
tion of one of the major concepts might serve to 
point up these problems. 

The characteristics of social organization are 
set forth: ‘‘A successful society achieves a rela- 
tively stable system which is adapted to the 
physical surroundings and which enables its 
members to survive and to carry on the general- 
ly accepted tasks of the group. Other social or- 
ganizations within a society are successful if 
they achieve systems which allow the groups to 
perform their implicit functions and to perpetu- 
ate themselves” (pp. 4-5). Such a definition is 
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relatively meaningless in the absence of an ex- 
plicit statement of the terms, e.g., “successful,”’ 
“relatively stable system,” “adapted,” ‘en- 
ables,” “generally accepted,” and “implicit 
functions.” In the opinion of the reviewer, the 
addition of “to perpetuate themselves” seems 
questionable when “implicit functions” is not 
defined. The addition of such concepts in the 
text as “normal” and “nonpathological” adds 
little clarification, as the author implies. Instead 
of establishing fixed criteria of ‘‘normality,” the 
presentation revolves about a discussion of 
“primitive or semiprimitive” societies as the 
prototype of “‘successful” societies. As a conse- 
quence, in the course of the discussion, folk 
knowledge and folk social organization achieves 
the status of an implicit value. Similarly: “So- 
cial disorganization is disruption c° functional 
relations among persons to a degree that inter- 
feres with the performance of the accepted tasks 
of the group” (p. 19) and ‘‘A society experiences 
disorganization when the parts of it lose their 
integration and fail to function according to 
their implicit purposes” (p. 49) are relatively 
meaningless when the terms are not explicitly 
defined. 

A number of topics are chosen for discussion: 
economic disorganization and poverty, crime, 
the vices, suicide, mental abnormality, family 
disorganization, disorganization of religious in- 
stitutions, political disorganization and corrup- 
tion, and disorders of mass behavior and mob 
violence. These’ are not at the same logical 
level and are treated by an ad hoc approach. The 
separation of organized crime and political cor- 
ruption into separate chapters serves as an ex- 
ample of the orthodox approach of separating 
phenomena which are subsumable under the 
same general category by one hundred and fifty 
pages. 

The treatment of the topics discussed is 
somewhat variable. In the reviewer’s judgment 
the chapter entitled “Mental Abnormality” is 
inadequate since much of the material from 
“borderline” disciplines of analytic psychology 
and psychiatry is “‘sociologized.” Particularly 
confusing are such statements as: “Schizo- 
phrenia appears to grow out of a complex of 
family and neighborhood processes and to be 
complicated by confusions within the culture. 
The neuroses seem to be related to social proc- 
esses producing soft personalities which are 
thrown suddenly against extreme hardships of 
life from which they cannot withdraw, usually 
because of social pressure’ (p. 262). The 
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mechanistic jargon of such statements detracts 
from the presentation of empirical findings. On 
the other hand, the chapters on political dis- 
organization and disorders of mass behavior and 
mob violence are presented in a more clear-cut 
fashion. In addition to including the usual ma- 
terial on political organizations, riots, etc., in 
these chapters, Faris has introduced excellent 
materials, not usually included in texts, on the 
native Fascist movements in the United States 
and France. On the whole, the author has been 
careful to select substantive materials from 
valid scientific research. It is unfortunate that 
they are sometimes woven into a confusing 
framework where value statements are implicit 
rather than explicit. 

Students who use the textbook will find an 
excellent selection of case-study materials. The 
supplementary statistical data is largely in 
terms of percentages and measures of central 
tendency. While the present costs of publishing 
may prohibit the inclusion of data in the form 
of tables, charts, and graphs, in the reviewe:’ 
opinion their inclusion would have aided in the 
presentation of materials. 


ALBERT J. REtss, JR. 


University of Chicago 


Delinquent Girls in Court: A Study of the Way- 
ward Minor Court of New York. By Paut W. 
Tappan. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1947. Pp. x+265. $3.00. 


This book has been welcomed with consider- 
able enthusiasm. In this the reviewer wants to 
join but also to admit that early enthusiasm has 
been tempered as a result of several readings. 
Members of Juvenile Court committees and 
functionaries of various kinds will recognize the 
importance of the problems with which the 
author deals—confusion of objectives, lack of 
organized procedures, indifference of personnel, 
and what seems to be an almost total lack of 
concern about the juvenile. Since many of these 
problems have not been stated in one book be- 
fore, that statement in itself constitutes a con- 
tribution, we hope, for administrators, proba- 
tion officers, social workers, jurists, and poli- 
ticians. For sociologists interested in social 
structures and their functioning there is impor- 
tant material in the book, but it will have to be 
dug out, and it is that aspect of the book which 
has tempered the reviewer’s earlier enthusiasm. 
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There are few social scientists who have pro- 
fessional training in both law and sociology. 
Ideally, we suppose that gives advantages from 
both fields. But lawyers and sociologists acquire 
a facility for using words and manipulating 
concepts, and this Dr. Tappan has not avoided 
entirely. This book is not written for the “aver- 
age intelligent reader,” as the jacket claims. It 
is too compact; it should be many pages longer, 
not just with words but rather with some solid 
illustrations and other data for supporting ma- 
jor points. There are so many “musts” and 
general statements that the value of the work 
is reduced for sociologists and perhaps for 
others. 

Lawyers and sociologists have not done too 
well by each other. Probably the most frequent 
criticism of books of this kind is that they at- 
tempt too much. It is hoped that persons con- 
cerned with juvenile delinquency and legal 
procedures will make use of this book to advan- 
tage—a pious hope. The conceptual schemes of 
law and sociology are independent, although at 
some points both are interested in the same 
phenomena. And the different groups concerned 
with delinquency are from different segments 
of a complex social organization. Hence, when 
an author attempts to undertake description, 
analysis, and evaluation of an experimental 
legal institution which operates within such a 
complex organization, readers may be certain 
that established landmarks may not be of much 
use. At times the reviewer suspected that the 
schema of law dominated that of sociology. 
Does this explain the conclusion, as given on 
page 164, that if judges did not circulate among 
courts, then the full-time judge or judges would 
assume responsibility for making the philoso- 
phy, procedures, and purposes of the court a 
well-integrated, consistent unit? Such a conclu- 
sion is an assumption based upon some con- 
ceptual scheme and unsupported by evidence or 
argument. 

The appearance of this book provides an op- 
portunity—that of checking its influence, say 
five or ten vears hence; for Dr,/ Tappan suggests 
administrative actions to be taken, both short- 
range stopgaps and long-range plans. Since he 
has marked these out, he may be in a position 
to describe for us later what does occur in insti- 
tutional developments 2f this kind. 


Forrest E. LAVIOLETTE 


McGill University 
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The Abnormal Personality: A Textbook. By 
Ropert W. Waite. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1948. Pp. x +613. $5.00. 


In this volume Dr. White, of the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic, has wo d out a refresh- 
ing and convincing synthesis of disordered be- 
havior. His approach is developmental and 
molar, and from this dynamic perspective he 
has classified the disorders into somatogenic and 
psychogenic types. The “self” or “ego”’ is imple- 
mented as the central concept in the analysis of 
the psychogenic disorders. Except for the psy- 
chosomatic disorders, brain diseases, and the 
obviously organic psychoses, this work has 
slight reference to the organism—save for con- 
stitution and temperament—because, as the 
author states, “we know absolutely nothing 
about the neural changes that accompany 
learning” (p. 422). 

Following an illuminating historical intro- 
duction to abnormal psychology, five fairly 
complete cases on adolescent maladjustment, 
combat neurosis, delinquency, paranoid schizo- 
phrenia, and brain disease are presented. The 
author’s position concerning the developmental 
and integrational aspects of personality is dis- 
cussed, then the reader is introduced to irration- 
al and subconscious activity by way of “fantasy, 
dreams and hypnosis.” 

In the development, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of the neuroses there is an adequate and 
pertinent analysis. Anxiety is regarded as the 
core neurosis,and is tied in with the self-defenses, 
which are the psychological and social symp- 
toms that avert the recurrence of the anxiety 
condition. These defenses or neurotic trends can 
be manifested, in such responses, as phobias— 
i.e., dread reactions— obsessions, and hysterias. 
The fact that anxiety is retained or reappears in 
some neurotics reveals the partial failure of ade- 
quate defenses. The reversibility of these neu- 
rotic disorders is the function of psychotherapy. 
Psychotherapy is a relearning process within a 
patient-therapist situation. That this relearning 
process is difficult to achieve in many instances 
results from the following fact. 


Perhaps for twenty years the parents of the 
patient created the conditions favorable to a neu- 
rotic way of life: now the therapist comes in with the 
assignment of creating conditions to undo all that 
learning . . . the hour in which the therapist tries to 
assist growth has to compete with eight hours during 
which a tyrannical boss keeps the patient pressed 
back against his neurotic anxieties. There is cer- 
tainly nothing remarkable in the fact that psycho- 
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therapy sometimes fails. . .. The wonder is that it 
ever succeeds. But the psychotherapist has one 
trump card... . He is in a position to establish a 
unique relationship with the patient, one that is 
unusually favorable for new learning [pp. 314, 315). 


In essence, this relearning process is a corrective 
emotional experience rather than an intellectual 
reconstruction of the past, as is sometimes 
thought. Since it is created by the symbolic in- 
terchange between therapist and patient, it can 
seldom be achieved by solitary reverie. To at- 
tain success in therapy, it is necessary for the 
patient’s defenses to become relaxed, for his 
past crises to be re-estimated, and for his orien- 
tation to past and future experience to be re- 
vised. The types and basic processes of uncover- 
ing therapy—viz., nondirective counseling, 
brief psychoanalysis, and standard psychoanal- 
ysis—are described clearly and appraised care- 
fully. The rationale of the technical aids to psy- 
chotherapy—e.g., hypnoanalysis, narcosynthe- 
sis—are assessed by such basic concepts as re- 
call, conflict, and reorientation. 

Distinct from the neuroses are the delinquen- 
cies, which resist the socialization process, 
whether from membership in variant groups, 
psychopathic personality—i.e., one incapable of 
socialized feelings and attachments—-or organic, 
mainly brain, pathology. Psychosomatic dis- 
orders are sifted from the hysterias because the 
autonomic and sympathetic nervous systems, 
rather than the cerebrospinal netvous system 
(as in hysteria), are affected. Though the latest 
plausible evidence, psychogenic and constitu- 
tional, is presented for ulcers, colitis, hyperten- 
sion, and bronchial asthma, the function of or- 
ganic pathology in these disorders is admitted as 
an alternate or concurrent possibility, and the 
gaps of knowledge for understanding these dis- 
orders more clearly are pointed out. 

In the discussion of the functional psychoses 
the developmental approach is continued, but 
without the detailed analysis evident in the 
neurotic disorders. Nonetheless, the pertinent 
experiences leading to the onset of manic-de- 
pressive and schizophrenic disorders are traced 
rather lucidly. In terms of the self construct, the 
depressive represents a person who has experi- 
enced the “utter lack of self-esteem.” The 
manic, on the other hand, bursts with self-confi- 
dence. The schizophrenic’s feeble self-esteem 
when severely challenged makes him feel in- 
creasingly different from others, and this reac- 
tion may have a decisive effect upon his contact 
with reality. From this discussion, as well as 
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from other sources and personal inquiries, this 
reviewer feels that, although manic-depressives 
recover more spontaneously and more readily 
than do schizophrenics, the personal processes 
leading to these disorders and existing during 
these breakdowns are frequently more baffling 
than in the schizophrenic cases. We concur with 
the statement that the manic-depressive disor- 
ders still “elude the available tools of research. 
Science has far to go before depressed states, 
manic-states and manic-depressive cycles yield 
their secrets” (pp. 510, 511). As yet, the analysis 
of the circular disorders in terms of the self con- 
struct is descriptive rather than explanatory; for 
the person’s mood underlies his verbalized and 
attitudinal self-conception. Until the effects of 
these subconscious meanings upon the self and 
until the function of psychotic defenses and the 
meaningful reactions to precipitating situations 
however subtle—are uncovered and woven 
together in developmental fashion, the circular 
disorders will remain, in large part, a hidden 
area from a social psychological viewpoint. 

In general, by a familiarity with the history, 
concepts, and problems in abnormal psychology 
and by seeing the subjects as persons rather 
than as organisms, the author has done more 
than arrange discrete empirical studies within 
sundry captions. He has thought through many 
concepts and has pointed out the implications 
of problems which many competent technicians 
have reached for but have been unable to at- 
tain. Though primarily clinical in its approach 
to personality, this work frequently uses social 
psychological concepts, particularly the “‘self’”’ 
and “socialization,” and, as such, has some in- 
tersecting points with sociology. 

The “self system” is certainly not defined 
rigorously, but its heuristic features are applied 
effectively, mainly as dynamic agent—e.g., or- 
ganized or disorganized—and as historic object, 
i.e., self-esteem. The difficulty of trying to im- 
plement the self structure which exists in the 
razor-edged present of self-consciousness, as 
symbolic object and responsive subject, or the 
“‘me-I” sequence of Mead, is avoided. In fact 
the author seems unacquainted with the work of 
sociologists in this sphere; and yet he has come 
to utilize this concept because of the very de- 
mands of his subject matter. To wit: 

The self was placed in obscurity only for that 
brief period—perhaps from 1880 to 1930—when 
psychology, fascinated by the methods and models 
of the physical sciences, devoted itself to experi- 
ments on elementary processes and postponed the 
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attempt to understand the person as we know him 
in every-day life. From abnormal psychology 
which of necessity continued to take people as its 
subject matter, this concept was never really 
absent. The self or ego is one of the most difficult 
concepts in the whole realm of thought. It would 
simplify things if we could do without it. But no 
one can write sensibly about people without using 
this concept or its equivalent [pp. 139, 140]. 


The sociologists had evolved and sometimes ap- 
plied the self as a tool for personality analysis 
before 1930, but after 1930 it seemed that physi- 
cal-science models became objects of ardent 
pursuit. 

The concept “‘socialization” is used more im- 
plicitly in this volume than is the “self” and, in 
some ways, in a manner virtually the opposite 
of that used by sociologists. The sociologists ap- 
ply this concept as a developmental process for 
ordered or normal persons. Socialization is dy- 
namic acculturation, the sharing of views and 
symbols, of attitude fulfilment which expedites 
social participation and personal growth. As 
used here, what might be called a “‘desocializa- 
tion’”’ seems to be the focus of attention: of at- 
titudinal blockings and incapacitating defenses, 
which obstruct the social participation and emo- 
tional growth among neurotics; of unsocialized 
impulses and manifest hostility among psycho- 
paths; of unshared perspectives and private 
symbols among psychotics. At one time the 
problem of social control was a central one in 
sociology. The sociologists have devoted them- 
selves chiefly to its affirmative phases. The ab- 
normal and clinical psychologists, as well as 
psychiatrists with a proximate social psycho- 
logical viewpoint, are beginning to find answrs 
for some negative phases, i.e., those that deviate 
from social control. In this sense this volume 
should prove stimulating and informative not 
only to students of psychology but to those in 
allied fields of social science. 


S. Krrson WEINBERG 


Roosevelt College 


Crime, Suicide and Social Well-being in Your 
State and City. By AusTIN L. PORTERFIELD 
and RoBERT H. TALBERT with the assistance 
of HERBERT R. MUNDHENKE. Fort Worth, 
Tex.: Leo Potishman Foundation, Texas 
Christian University, 1948. Pp. viii+121. 
$2.25. 


This study represents an attempt to (1) rank 
the forty-eight states as to “social well-being,” 
(2) compare serious crime rates in them, 
(3) compare indices of crime in eighty-six cities 
in the United Srates by southern and nonsouth- 
ern pairs of equal population, (4) compare nine- 
teen larger cities in the United States, (5) com- 
pare suicide-homicide ratios by states and 
cities, and (6) compare crude crime scores of 
four hundred and two cities based on the totals 
of six types of offenses. As far as some of the 
general objectives go, the study resembles E. L. 
Thorndike’s Your City (New York, 1939), but 
the indices and methods of the two studies are 
greatly different. Porterfield and Talbert indi- 
cate, however, that they found a high correla- 
tion between the general rankings of the cities 
used in the two studies. 

In this study the method was to compute a 
composite index number (100 = average of all 
units) based on the average of several index 
scores of the factors which went into the compos- 
ite index. Their score for social well-being is 
based on the average of index scores for econom- 
ic welfare, housing, voting opportunities, educa- 
tion and culture, medical facilities and health. 
The state or city scores for crime are based on 
an average of index scores for six crimes which 
are in turn computed from the number of crimes 
per 100,000 population. 

Such an index score is an extremely crude 
measure and is open to serious criticism. Each 
item making up the composite score is assumed 
to carry an equal weight, but the wide range 
within each item makes this assumption invalid. 
An examination of the standard deviations of 
the items making up the “social well-being” 
score indicates considerable variation in 
weights, with the housing index, for example, 
carrying four times the weight of education. 
Similar variations in range were found among 
the items making up the average crime score. 

No standardization was made of the popula- 
tion upon which the rates were based, and con- 
sequently the index numbers may be biased. 
Meaningful interpretation of scores for such ar- 
bitrary units as states and cities are difficult 
when there are wide variations in the age, rural 
and urban, racial, and ethnic composition of the 
population. Likewise crime comparisons, as they 
recognize, are complicated by variations in re- 
porting and enforcement policies. The data on 
crimes known to the police, derived from Uni- 
form Crime Reports, are biased in favor of more 
completeness in urban reporting, making it dif- 
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ficult to compare states with differing propor- 
tions of rural population. 

Studies like this are interesting but will not 
be of much scientific value until they are done 
in a more rigorous fashion, with the control of 
as many variables as possible and the employ- 
ment of more adequate statistical techniques. 
Because of this fact it would probably be better 
to start with a more intensive comparison of a 
few states and cities rather than to cover a large 
number. 

MARSHALL B. CLINARD 


University of Wisconsin 


Constitutional Dictatorship. By CLINnTon L. 
RossITER. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1948. Pp. vii+322. $5.00. 


It is indeed a relief to come across a book 
which approaches a problem of political science 
neither with the “skills” and “tools” of the “‘so- 
cial engineer” nor with the concern for the safe 
irrelevancies of the antiquarian historian, but 
faces a burning problem squarely and in the 
spirit of the time. In this book Professor Rossi- 
ter deals with a problem which democratic po- 
litical scientists generally shun or which they 
treat like a pathological abnormality to be men- 
tioned in passing, if at all—that, whenever a de- 
mocracy is confronted with a crisis touching the 
very survival of the state, it will deal with it, if 
possible, according to the democratic rules of 
the game or, if this is impossible, by nondemo- 
cratic, dictatorial means. Many democratic con- 
stitutions outline the conditions under which in 
such an emergency dictatorial measures may be 
substituted for the normal democratic proc- 
esses. This is what the author calls “constitu- 
tional dictatorship.” 

Rossiter analyzes the five most important 
historic manifestations of constitutional dicta- 
torship: the Roman dictatorship, Article 48 of 
the Constitution of Weimar, the state of siege of 
the constitution of the French Third Republic, 
crisis government in Great Britain, and the 
presidential dictatorship in the United States as 
exemplified by Lincoln, Wilson, and the second 
Roosevelt. The author sees in the Roman dicta- 
torship with its strict limitations in time and 
functions the classic example of a constitutional 
dictatorship which is able to meet successfully 
em-argency situations without subverting the 
democratic processes. On the other hand, Ar- 
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ticle 48 of the Republican Constitution of Ger- 
many is presented as the example of what con- 
stitutional dictatorship ought not to be. In its 
vagueness and lack of effective limitations and 
controls that article, intended for the protection 
of the republic, became the instrument by 
which the parliamentary regime was trats- 
formed into a presidential dictatorship which 
enabled Hitler to make himself dictator by 
quasi-constitutional means. 

Rossiter believes that we are entering an age 
which will see more rather than fewer economic, 
revolutionary, and war crises and which will 
therefore experience to an ever increasing extent 
the need for constitutional dictatorship. This 
trend away from the traditional forms of demo- 
cratic government and toward more frequent 
and more ample use of dictatorial methods the 
author believes to be inevitable. Henze, the 
choice before the Western democracies and, 
more particularly, the United States is not be- 
tween nineteenth-century democracy and dicta- 
torship, but between democratically limited and 
controlled crisis government and dictatorship. 
Whether we like it or not, the strong executive 
will be with us. It is for us to decide whether we 
want to face that inevitability courageously and 
try to combine a strong executive with demo- 
cratic limitations and controls or whether we 
prefer to look back at an ideal of balanced and 
separated powers, which largely exists only in 
our imagination, and allow governmental power 
to shift into the hands of a strong man with 
uncontrolled and unlimited powers. 

To the solution of that task Rossiter’s book 
makes an important contribution. Not only does 
it show the inevitable connection between de- 
mocracy and dictatorship and the irreversible 
trend toward the latter in all democracies; it 
also offers constructive suggestions which may 
aid us to make democracy strong enough to deal 
with the crises of the future-without destroying 
itself. The author offers eleven criteria by which 
the constitutionality and efficiency of constitu- 
tional dictatorship in the United States may be 
evaluated with regard to the initial resort to it, 
its continuance, and its termination. Further- 
more, the author is convinced of the need for 
“the renovation of the entire constitutional 
structure and the creation of a national govern- 
ment capable of dealing resolutely and effec- 
tively with the bewildering problems of this 
twentieth-century world.” He is, furthermore, 
convinced that “the government of the United 
States ...is...in conspicious need of an ex- 
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haustive rehabilitation.” In the author’s opinion 
“constitutional dictatorship in the United 
States must be made more constitutional and 
more dictatorial. Both the limitations and the 
powers are in need of strengthening, and para- 
doxical as this may at first sight appear, the at- 
tainment of one of these ends by no means pre- 
cludes the attainment of the other.” To attain 
those ends, the author makes two general and 
six specific proposals of reform. They merit the 
serious consideration of all those concerned with 
the survival of American democracy in the 
critical times ahead. 


Hans J. MORGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


Economic Security and Individual Freedom. By 
ALBERT LAUTERBACH. New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1948. Pp. iii+179. $2.50. 


In this book the chairman of the social sci- 
ence faculty at Sarah Lawrence College tackles 
the problem which is necessarily at the center of 
economics and political science: the relation be- 
tween economic planning and individual free- 
dom. The author takes his stand resolutely on 
the side of the “planners” and defends a posi- 
tion akin to the modified Keynesianism of Abba 
P. Lerner. By combining the liberal concern for 
individual freedom and initiative with the recog- 
nition of the need for social control over our 
material development, he postulates a new syn- 
thesis which he calls liberal socialism. 

The author develops his thesis in six chap- 
ters, starting with the dilemma between oppres- 
sion and depression-which is posited by the need 
for planning, on the one hand, and our reluc- 
tance to plan democratically, on the other. He 
then demonstrates the impossibility of the lais- 
sez faire solution and the undesirability of the 
totalitarian solutiom® In a chapter on “Freedom 
and Order in Economic Society” Professor 
Lauterbach gives an analysis of the different 
types of economic planning and methods of so- 
cial control. This chapter is easily the most 
original and valuable of the book. Finally, the 
author discusses the political safeguards of free- 
dom and the conditions of economic freedom in 
the twentieth century. A selected bibliography 
rounds out the volume. 

While not always inspiring or original, the 
author’s argument is generally cogent. In order 
to prove the compatibility between economic 
planning and individual freedom, he sometimes 
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overstates his case. The fact that in the United 
States a decrease in lynching was concomitant 
with the growth of economic regimentation most 
certainly proves nothing one way or the other, 
for there is certainly no direct relationship be- 
tween the prevention of murder and any par- 
ticular economic system. A fundamental ques- 
tion is raised by the author’s discussion of 
Marxism and, more particularly, of Russian 
bolshevism. The author seems to underrate the 
totalitarian potentialities which are inherent in 
the original Marxist doctrine conceived as a po- 
litical religion. Consequently, the author is not 
on safe ground when he attributes the totali- 
tarian elements of Soviet communism primarily 
to the specific Russian situation from which the 
Bolshevist regime arose. Thus he is able to 
minimize the dangers to freedom inherent in 
governmental planning. Yet while the specific 
characteristics of Russian totalitarianism are 
indeed the result of specific Russian conditions, 
there can be no doubt that any group which is 
convinced that it has discovered the one scien- 


‘tifically valid plan to save society will be 


tempted by the very logic oi its assumption to 
pursue totalitarian methods in the execution of 
its plan. The advocates of planning must face 
this dilemma, which is not the result of particu- 
lar historic conditions or of a peculiar philosoph- 
ic constellation but grows from the very nature 
of man as a political animal. 


Hans J. MoRGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


Farewell to European History. By ALFRED 
WEBER. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
Pp. xx-+ 204. $3.75. 

Professor Weber’s “Farewell” is carried by 
the groundswell of Europe’s new-old thought, 
namely, that the thing most needed today is not 
the reform of human institutions but reform of 
the spiritual man. 

In order to exemplify the birth, the growth, 
the flowering, and the decay of Western spirit, 
he draws in the first chapters a number of 
deeply penetrating character portraits of such 
archetypes as Dante, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Pascal, 
Rembrandt, and, finally, Nietzsche. Depicted 
on the background of the outstanding contem- 
porary political and sociological developments, 
these , -traiis trace the soaring flight of Eu- 
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rope’s spirit from liberation to liberation until in 
_ the thin air of highest outward freedom the 
wings of that spirit falter and the crash dive into 
nihilism begins. 

As now, long after the spirit’s explosion into 
the nineteenth century’s spiritual vacuum, the 
physical body of Europe, too, lies shattered on 
the ground, what is to be done? Physically, 
Weber answers, the Europe of the recent past, 
this conglomerate of sovereign states, can never 
be reborn. With the rise of the United Staies 
and the U.S.S.R. to world dominance, there 
must be a final farewell to nationalist European 
history. However, rebirth of the European spirit 
is possible and is possible not despite but pre- 
cisely because of the catastrophe which has pro- 
vided that “universal, life-spanning experience”’ 
which Weber had stipulated long before the 
war. 

Except for a few religious enclaves the Euro- 
pean masses have been systematically robbed of 
every higher view of life, have become herd- 
minded and debased. The ultimate task, then, 
is to change the heart and the mind of the com- 
mon man. But, in order to quicken the spirit of 
the masses, a human leaven is indispensable, 
and this can only be an élite. 

Creation of an élite which must be of high 
intellectual caliber and equipped for practical 
and political leadership thus is the first neces- 
sity for Europe in general and Germany in par- 
ticular. Carried on the wings of a great spiritual 
goal, such an élite must go into the people, fos- 
tering and stimulating their inborn capacities 
for transcendentalism, responsibility, sacrifice, 
self-government, and rebuilding the land of 
their fathers. Fascism and communism, Weber 
holds, have proved the unlimited possibilities of 
indoctrination and, although the task would be 
more difficult, the forces of indoctrination 
might well be diverted from materialist toward 
spiritual ends. The human material which could 
form such an élite is there, but it cannot work 
effectively unless there is 


not endless military government and occupation, 
not police measures and political slavery, but an 
opening of the door to free self-government in 
conjunction with intensive education. ... The 
Allies . . . will not fall into the error of separating 
from Germany essential teritories that belong to her 
by language, culture and proper feeling. If they 
did that, they would be paralysing any process of 
spiritual healing and transformation in Germany at 
the start—a process that is the precondition to world 
peace. 
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This, of course, is the crucial point where the 
latest German frustration and tragedy come in, 
for evidently the only élites which the various 
occupying powers will tolerate in Germany are 
men who, bearing the stamp of foreign approval, 
are thereby automatically disqualified in Ger- 
man eyes for genuine leadership. No end to oc- 
cupation is in sight, and the error of separating 
from Germany essential territories that belong 
to her by language, culture, and proper feeling 
is a fait accompli. Under these circumstances the 
only élite which could lead the German people 
out of its spiritual chaos and the nihilism of 
despair inevitably loses heart. Its members 
either emigrate spiritually into their ivory 
towers, or else they emigrate in the body. Of this 
despairing attitude poets like Wiechert and 
Weber himself are examples, inasmuch as both 
reportedly have migrated or are on the point of 
following a call to Switzerland. The spirit is 
willing, but the flesh is weak. 


HEINRICH HAUSER 
Wittenberg, Missouri 


The Recruitment, Selection, and Training of So- 
cial Scientists. By ELBRIDGE SIBLEY. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1948. 
Pp. xv+ 163. 


This monograph is the report of the Coun- 
cil’s 1947 study of graduate training in the so- 
cial sciences in American universities. The study 
was focused primarily on the recruitment and 
subsidization of personnel. Its admitted pur- 
pose, as originally designed, was to serve as a 
basis for a reconsideration of the Council’s fel- 
lowship policies in the postwar years. However, 
sometime after the study was under way, its em- 
phasis shifted from problems connected with 
recruiting and subsidizing students to the ques- 
tion of how to train more adequately those at- 
tracted to the social sciences. 

The study began with the premise (pp. 6-7) 
that the development of science is a function of 
the intellectual capacity of scientists. Inferences 
originally drawn from this premise were (1) that 
the natural sciences are staffed by more capable 
men than the social sciences; (2) that the natu- 
ral sciences recruit better students than the so- 
cial sciences; and (3) that the social sciences 
would develop faster if they were able to recruit 
“brighter” students. 
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These assumptions were tested empirically 
on a sample drawn from the following institu- 
tions: Amherst, Brown, Chicago, Harvard, 
Oberlin, Antioch, Iowa, and Reed; the sample 
included the undergraduate records of 2,375 lib- 
eral arts college graduates for the 1938 and 1946 
classes trained in the social and natural sciences. 
An analysis of the records of these students re- 
vealed that the social sciences attracted about 
the same proportion of outstanding and superior 
students as the natural sciences did, but the so- 
cial sciences had a disproportionate share of the 
mediocre and inferior students (Table 4 and Fig. 
4, pp. 24-25). Although this finding is interest- 
ing, what is of significance is: Do graduate stu- 
dents in the natural and social sciences exhibit 
differential ability as measured by their under- 
graduate records? 

Sibley gives us a conflicting answer. He 
states (p. 31) that graduate students “in social 
science departments are not greatly inferior in 
previous scholastic achievement, and presump- 
tively in innate ability, to those in natural sci- 
ence departments.” However, a rather different 
summary statement is made (p. 39). Here we 
are told that “‘in the graduate schools nearly one 
half of the sociai science majors come from the 
lower two thirds of their undergraduate classes.” 
Patently, both statements cannot be true. If the 
former one is, then the social sciences have noth- 
ing to fear with respect to ability. However, if 
the latter is the case, it looks as though the grad- 
uate schools and their subordinate departments 
have some house-cleaning to do. The report con- 
cedes that the data used “neither prove nor dis- 
prove any important hypothesis concerning” 
the native ability of social science students. 
They show, however, that the social sciences are 
recruiting very capable young people and that 
“the ablest members of each generation” are not 
being drawn away from the field. 

After Sibley had satisfied himself that his 
original premise was unsound, he apparently 
shifted his interest to the question: Are the so- 
cial sciences training the recruits they get as 
adequately as the natural sciences are their 
recruits? 

Briefly the answer is “No,” for both under- 
graduate and graduate training. The report 
boldly summafizes the situation on the under- 
graduate level: 


Courses labeled social science are frequently 
quite non-scientific....In physics or chemistry, 
for example, the undergraduate curriculum typically 
consists of a consecutive series of courses leading 


toward preparation for advanced scientific work. 
The sequence may even begin in the latter years of 
high school and extend without interruption into 
the graduate school. Mastery of basic laboratory 
techniques is stressed early in the curriculum, and 
students are typically required to gain a knowledge 
of underlying subjects such as mathematics. The 
social science departments on the other hand are, 
as was observed in an earlier chapter, endeavoring 
to satisfy heterogeneous groups of students, some 
of whom are interested in social science in the strict 
sense of the word, but more of whom seek either a 
general education or some specific substantive 
knowledge which they believe will be useful to them 
in their vocations. Hence undergraduate instruction 
in social disciplines consists largely of the dispensa- 
tions of descriptive factual information and ethical 
pronouncements [pp. 68-69]. 


Particular emphasis is placed on the fact that 
only a small proportion of social science under- 
graduates who enter graduate schools are 
equipped with “tools” to do effective work: 
“statistics,” foreign languages, a scientific atti- 
tude, and mastery of scientific principles and 
techniques (p. 75). Sibley believes that far too 
many graduate students in the social sciences 
possess verbal facility rather than these more 
elementary “tools.” 

A number of recommendations are made 
which aim toward the improvement of training 
recruits so that they may be better qualified as 
research social scientists. These include “a core 
curriculum” in social science, presumably on the 
undergraduate level, careful training in “the 
principles of inference from quantitative data” 
(p. 95); some training in psychology; practical 
research training of young people under the 
guidance of mature scientists; and a definite pe- 
riod of undistracted training. Most of these rec- 
ommendations mean that the social sciences 
must have more money to do the job. 

That the social sciences are severely handi- 
capped by the lack of financial resources in com- 
parison with the natural sciences is stressed 
heavily in this report. The comparative poverty 
of the social sciences has a number of interesting 
ramifications in its effects on graduate students 
as persons, their training, when they take their 
degrees, if they do, the way they are taught in 
graduate social science departments, the kind of 
research topics they pursue for their disserta- 
tions, and, above all, what they do or do not do 
in the way of research after the Ph.D. is at- 
tained. For instance, an average of eight years 
elapsed between the baccalaureate and doctoral 
degrees in the social sciences, but only about 
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five years in the natural sciences. (The sample 
on which this part of the study was made was 
composed of 581 social scientists and 575 natu- 
ral scientists who responded to a detailed ques- 
tionnaire mailed in 1947 to individuals who had 
been in residence during 1935-36 and 1946-47 in 
the following graduate schools: California 
[Berkeley], Chicago, Harvard, Iowa, Michigan, 
North Carolina, and Princeton.) The social sci- 
ence sraduate students were far more prone to 
interrupt their graduate work to take a job than 
was true in the natural sciences. This difference 
may be traced to the greater prevalence of as- 
sistantships and fellowships in the latter fields. 
Whatever the reasons, the years lost between 
the baccalaureate and doctorate are vital in the 
life of the individual and are important to his 
career and, it is inferred, to his potentialities as 
a research social scientist. 

The evidence is clear that the natural and so- 
cial sciences both attract considerable numbers 
of bright, poor boys, but the number of capable 
young men in need of financial assistance in 
graduate schools who are aided by assistantships 
and fellowships is much larger in the natural sci- 
ences than the social sciences. This results in more 
social science graduate students being forced to 
rely upon their own resources for support than is 
the case in the natural sciences. Some possible ef- 
fects of this condition are the loss of capable 
men to the social sciences, the loss of interest in 
research, the loss of energy, and eventually the 
slowing-down of research contributions. Un- 
questionably one of the major problems of the 
social sciences is the lack of money with which 
to train young scientists and to carry out re- 
search after men are trained. 

This monograph is recommended for study 
by graduate deans, department heads, faculty, 
and graduate students. It is well written; its rea- 
soning is close; its message is of vital importance 
to every professional social scientist. Finally, it 
puts in print a number of things which need to 
be said of the abilities, training, and potentiali- 
ties of social scientists, as well as of the handi- 
caps under which they work in comparison with 
the natural sciences. 


Aucust B. HOLLINGSHEAD 
Yale Universily 


The Present State of American Sociology. By Ep- 
WARD SHILS. Glencoe, Lll.: Free Press, 1948. 
Pp. 64. $0.75. 
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Mr. Shils has examined the patient and finds 
that all is not well. The symptoms are: a vast 
disorder, very little cumulative growth, an all- 
too-frequent indifference to the formation of a 
general theory, a failure to organize research in 
terms of hypotheses to be tested, preoccupation 
with the trivial, and something called “aimless 
and enthusiastic botanizing.” The diagnosis is: 
American sociologists are notoriously deficient 
in historical knowledge, have not developed the 
philosophical and logical skills necessary for 
analysis of ideas, are ignorant of contemporary 
large-scale societies other than their own, and 
know practically nothing about law, economics, 
or politics (other than gang or local politics). 
The proposed cure consists of: (a) the necessary 
interpenetration of theory and research and the 
achievement of a fruitful interdependence be- 
tween theory and experiment—in other words, 
theory-oriented research and research-oriented 
theory; (6) the development of an adequate 
dynamic theory of personality with roots in em- 
pirical observation as a necessary condition for 
the development of a theory of social structure; 
and (c) the formulation of a moral and political 
philosophy as a guide in the more discriminating 
selection of problems for study. The cure may be 
taken at Harvard, where the Department of 
Social Relations will provide the necessary op- 
portunity to “synthesize technical virtuosity, 
analytical vigor, historical breadth, psychologi- 
cal imagination and a value-directed sense of 
relevance in the selection of problems.” 

The trends and conditions Shils records are 
unquestionably present in American sociology. 
The crucial issue, however, is: To what extent are 
they present? To this quantitative formulation 
of the question his essay does not provide an 
answer. Since the method of illustration proves 
nothing, there is not much point to countering 
Shils’s sweeping generalizations with specific 
examples of American sociologists who do not fit 
them, but instances come readily to mind. It is 
not clear whether or not Shils subscribes to the 
proposition he mentions in his footnote tribute 
to Ogburn, namely, that reliable answers to 
questions must be quantitative answers, but by 
this test his description of American sociology is 
seriously limited. 

Although he purports to provide a compre- 
hensive view of the major aspects of American 
sociology, Shils’s review is narrowly confined to 
seven areas of study: urban sociology and com- 
munity surveys, class stratification, ethnic 
groups, the family, religion, communications 
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analysis and public opinion, and the small 
group. He explicitly excludes the fields of de- 
mography, criminology, and rural sociology and 
contemptuously leaves unmentioned “text- 
books, terminological discussions, treatises on 
the nature of sociology and general methodologi- 
cal works.” In addition to these deliberate ex- 
clusions, there are a number of other glaring 
omissions which seriously distort the picture. 
In spite of Shils’s insistence on the importance 
of theory and the study of group structures, he 
nowhere mentions either the theoretical con- 
tributions to an understanding of the nature of 
society or the analyses of social structure (other 
than class stratification), and he cavalierly dis- 
misses in a footnote the growing interest in 
bureaucracy. He calls for a dynamic theory of 
personality but makes no reference at all to 
G. H. Mead. Regional studies are likewise over- 
looked, as are developments in such important 
fields as collective behavior, the sociology of in- 
vention, and social change. Here, indeed, is a 
view of American sociology without a single ref- 
erence to MaclIver, Odum, Waller, Mumford, 
Fairchild, or Bernard, to mention but a few im- 
portant names that come to mind. The silent 
treatment is also meted out to Sorokin (except 
for mention of his Social Mobility and his ar- 
ticles on American millionaires and institutional 
metabolism), to Blumer’s valuable studies in 
collective behavior, to Angell’s work on social 
integration, to Ogburn’s significant contribu- 
tions to the sociology of invention, to Stern’s 
solid researches into the social aspects of medi- 
cine and public health, and to Rice’s introduc- 
tion of quantitative methods in political analy- 
sis. There are peculiar omissions, too, in the spe- 
cific fields Professor Shils does cover. In the sec- 
tion on the family, Waller, Nimkoff, Folsom, 
and K. Davis are overlooked, and Zimmerman 
is “given the brush-off” on the ground that his 
work is outside the main current of American 
sociological theory and research and involves 
nothing new either in hypothesis or in tech- 
nique. Urban sociology is reviewed without ref- 
erence to Mumford, and the section on ethnic 
groups pays no attention to the valuable studies 
of Davie, Kennedy, and Donald Young. The 
review of religious studies omits the work of 
H. Paul Douglass and ignores the interesting 
historical’ analysis by Elizabeth Nottingham of 
the “frontierization” of Methodism in the 
United States. 

All in all, Shils’s portrait of American sociol- 
ogy is highly selective rather than comprehen- 
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sive. It is not an objective survey but reflects his 
own predilections, interests, and friendships. 
His enthusiastic indorsement of Gorer’s The 
American People, a book which violates every 
canon of scientific method, is but a single in- 
stance of this. 
An index would have made the essay more 
useful as a reference work. 
HARRY ALPERT 
Queens College 


Theory of Experimental Inference. By C. WEST 
CHURCHMAN. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1948. Pp. xi+292. $4.25. 


Professor Churchman’s book was received by 
this reviewer with the highest anticipation. The 
author is a former practicing statistician who 
has been trained in philosophy and is now teach- 
ing that subject. The development of modern 
statistical inference certainly constitutes a new 
stage in the history of logic; this volume is par- 
ticularly to be greeted because no statistician 
hitherto has had a sufficiently sure philosophical 
tread to explore that history. 

Practical statisticians in agronomy, in hu- 
man population sampling, and in industrial 
quality control have been driven by their im- 
mediate problems to a new set of concepts. For- 
mally similar phenomena have been revealed in 
the mathematical analysis of a wide range of 
subjects having in common the fact of individ- 
ual variation. This book exteids these probabil- 
istic concepts to the entire field of scientific 
knowledge. It investigates the meeting place of 
the pragmatism of James and Dewey with the 
Shewhart philosophy of statistical quality con- 
trol and Fisherian experimental design. 

The volume starts with a clear description of 
one of the common situations in which a simple 
collection of data plus the calculus of probability 
furnish the material for an exact inference. Five 
units of a new product are compared for break- 
ing-strength with five of the old. In this test the 
new product shows a higher average breaking- 
strength than the old. Fittingly enough, in the 
exposition of statistical method, the problem is 
posed in the form, “What action should be 
taken?” “Should the laboratory offer the new 
product as a definite improvement, worthy of 
such expense as might be involved in the 
change-over?”’ This is what the textbooks are 
asking when they test a difference for sig- 
nificance. The hypothesis is set up that there is 
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no difference between the old and the new popu- 
lations of breaking-strengths and that the dif- 
ference observed in the sample results from 
extraneous factors which cause variability in the 
material. 

A precise calculation on this null hypothesis 
of the probability of securing the results which 
have appeared or a more extreme difference is 
then easily made. The assumptions required 
seem acceptable enough, including that the two 
samples have been randomly selected from their 
respective populations and that the populations 
are normal (this may be dispensed with at some 
cost in efficiency). As in the application of any 
theory, some judgment on the part of the in- 
vestigator is called for, not as to whether the as- 
sumptions exactly fit the facts, for this they 
never do nor would it be possible to ascertain if 
they did, but whether the deviation of the facts 
from the assumptions is sufficiently great to 
vitiate the conclusions drawn. 

So far we are dealing with accepted practice; 
we have yet to get new light on the way in which 
modern statistical theory is integrated into the 
historical development of philosophy. If the es- 
say has any unity, this presumably is its inter- 
est. And yet how the Kantian categories, the 
schemes of rationalism and empiricism, enable 
us to understand any more clearly what statisti- 
cal inference is and does is hard to see even after 
careful reading of the volume. It seems that in 
some basic sense the statistician’s formulation of 
“true” and “false” in terms of regions in space 
is not adequate: “It is not this sort of formal 
defining that interests our laboratory techni- 
cian; he wants to know about truth in a much 
more ‘practical’ sense . . . he would say he had 
made an error if his prediction ‘runs him into 
trouble’ later on. The task that faces us is to... 
define truth and falsity on non-formal grounds.”’ 
Such a definition carries us outside the theory of 
statistics and apparently aims at defining the 
place of that theory, taken as a whole, within 
the framework of traditional philosophy. It is 
to be hoped that the book may be more success- 
ful in explaining statistics to philosophers than 
philosophy to this particular statistician. 

This attempt to bring together the fields of 
statistical inference and philosophy also em- 
braces sociology. As an exposition of the logic of 
statistical inference the present work is sound, 
though not, of course, exhaustive; as philoso- 
phy, its language will often seem confused to a 
nonphilosophical reader. Its sociological asser- 
tions are not easily identified as part of any tra- 
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dition of sociological investigation and hence are 
most difficult to assess. 

Churchman makes use of the Neyman-Pear- 
son conceptualization to assert that “the science 
of ethics is basic to the meaning of any question 
the experimental! scientist raises.” “The chance 
of accepting an hypothesis when it is false is not 
sufficient basis for . . . selecting hypotheses. . . . 
We must evaluate the ‘loss’ or ‘cost’ of a de- 
cision.” In the case of ball bearings, for instance, 
the acceptance of defective bearings may result 
in a breakdown of costly machinery, and the 
size of test will have to be adjusted to reduce the 
probability of acceptance to a suitably small 
amount. The probability would not, however, 
need to be so small as in a test to decide whether 
a widely used food is free of a certain deadly 
bacteria. 

Because, therefore, “the so-called objective 
‘facts’ and theories of the scientist depend for 
their confirmation upon the estimation of losses 
and these losses are a function of individual and 
social purposes” (p. 250), it is essential that 
“the sciences, and society in general, collaborate 
in setting up a controlled science of losses and 
risks, i.e., . . . of ethics” (p. 263). 

The synthesis combining these concepts with 
modern trends in the philosophy of science is 
calied “experimentalism.” A scientist must sym- 
pathize with this theory in its iterative ap- 
proach; its precluding of final answers is whole- 
some. 

Perhaps the book fails—for this reviewer be- 
lieves it will fail to interest practicing statisti- 
cians—because there is no gain in setting so 
elaborate a philosophical foundation for experi- 
mental inference, or else because the author has 
not thought far enough into his subject to pre- 
sent it with simple clarity. Which of these ap- 
plies can be decided only by the success or fail- 
ure of further attempts, and further attempts 
will certainly be made to exploit in philosophical 
discussion the overwhelming triumphs of sta- 
tistical inference. 


NATHAN KEYFITZ 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Ottawa 


Anthropology: Race, Language, Culture, Psychol- 
ogy, Prehistory. By A. L. KRoEBER. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1948. Pp. xii+ 
895. $7.50. 
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In 1923 Dr. Kroeber wrote a textbook of gen- 
eral anthropology which was long the only text 
in the field and still remains one of the best. His 
new book purports to be a re-writing of the older 
book and is described as a new revision of the 
1923 edition. But it is a new book. Some of the 
1923 material is repeated virtually unchanged, 
such as the sections on the alphabet, language, 
the arch and the week, and most of the chapter 
on race differences. However, the chapters on 
fossil man, Old World archeology, and New 
World archeology and prehistory, have been en- 
tirely re-written, and many new chapters and 
sections have been added, notably those dealing 
with man’s place in nature, the nature of culture 
and culture patterns, inventions, and cultural 
psychology. Since most of the new chapters are 
long and the re-writing of the older chapters of- 
ten expands them two- or threefold, the result is 
a tremendous book, packed tight with fact and 
analysis, all of it interesting and most of it of 
first-rate scientific importance. The difference 
between the two books is a measure of the dif- 
ference between anthropological knowledge of 
1923 and that of 1948, and anthropologists may 
well be proud of such growth in the short space 
of twenty-five years, even though (a distressing 
thought to cultural anthropologists) the great 
bulk of the increase has been achieved in 
archeology and most of the remainder in physi- 
cal anthropology. 

It is difficult to see such a book being as use- 
ful as a text in introductory courses as the older 
edition was. It is better described, and undoubt- 
edly will be used more, as an encyclopedia of 
anthropology than as a textbook. A beginning 
student introduced, for example, to European 
prehistory via the diagram on page 652 (Lower 
Paleolithic industries and glaciations as seen by 
different authorities) is likely to swear off an- 
thropology for life. Yet the text which this dia- 
gram illustrates (secs. 272~76), dealing with the 
recent European revisions (notably by Breuil) 
of the older classical treatment of the Lower 
Paleolithic, is the only relatively nontechnical 
and clear statement we have of what those revi- 
sions mean and why they are necessary. Stu- 
dents preparing for their Ph.D. preliminary ex- 
aminations will bless Kroeber for the very sec- 
tions that will repel the beginning student. 

So also with other sections. The chapter on 
inventions (which incorporates the work of the 
sociologist Gilfillan, hitherto rather ignored by 
anthropology) is part of a brilliant treatment of 
cultural change, with invention treated as one 
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suborder of change processes, but it is on such a 
high standard of erudition and many-faceted 
analysis that a great deal of simplification has to 
be done to reduce it (“debase” is probably the 
fitter word) to the level of understanding of the 
students in Anthropology I. Still more so for the 
students in Sociology I. 

The psychological chapters may prove dis- 
appointing to those not familiar with the partic- 
ular frame of reference of Kroeber’s anthropol- 
ogy. The “‘character-structure” of the Alorese, 
the Dionysian-Apollonian “patterns” of Bene- 
dict, and all the other “themes” so fashionable 
in the recent literature are blandly treated by 
Kroeber as just another way (for those anthro- 
pologists who prefer it) of illustrating the won- 
derful diversity of human cultures. All such pat- 
terns are “psychological bents” toward which 
different cultures have “oriented themselves,” 
and such orientations are culture traits, capable 
of classification in the same way as methods of 
fire-making or pottery types. 

In such a full and lengthy book there are 
bound to be many debatable points, and one can 
only select arbitrarily a few items for special 
comment. The well-known section of the older 
edition on the growth of a primitive religion has 
been reduced drastically, from a whole chapter 
to six pages. It is interesting that this section— 
which represenis ihe artistic side of Kroeber’s 
work in its most imaginative form—has been 
retained at all. In its earlier form it was mag- 
nificent art but weak science; in its reduced 
form here its artistic impressiveness has been 
impaired by the cutting, while nothing has been 
discovered in the last twenty-five years to give 
it any greater scientific validity than it ever 
had. 

The section on the abolition of taboo in 
Hawaii (sec. 168) is certain to excite comment. 
The incident is relatively undiscussed in the the- 
oretical literature, and, if Kroeber’s summary of 
it is sound, it is an unusual case and one very 
disturbing to the common view that primitive 
religion before white contact is conservative and 
relatively unchanging. “In 1819 the Polynesians 
of Hawaii abolished their religion. This was five 
months before the first missionary landed on the 
islands and was therefore a voluntary act” (p. 
403). Kroeber’s source for this categorical state- 
ment turns out to be, however, a volume of 
Hawaiian legends published in 1888. In seventy 
years the oral traditions of a nonliterate people 
can easily change a vague, uncertain series of 
confused incidents into a sharp, single cata- 
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clysmic event, and it may well be that this is 
what has happened in the Hawaiian case. Such a 
line of explanation is at lease as attractive as 
Kroeber’s own treatment, which is to attribute 
it to something called ‘cultural fatigue,” a con- 
cept which looks suspiciously as if it were in- 
vented ad hoc to take care of the Hawaiian case, 
which otherwise would have to go unlabeled. 
There are bound to be, in such a comprehen- 
sive work, some errors of fact, but remarkably 
few obtrude themselves. However, the inclusion 
of “divination from viscera” among the Old 
World traits not found in the New World (p. 
776) seems to be contrary to pretty clear evi- 
dence from the Inca, while the footnote on page 
815 denying sandals or basketry to the prehis- 
toric eastern United States will hardly be ac- 
cepted by archeologists familiar with Kentucky 
and Ozark Bluff literature. But slips like these 
are trivial matters. Kroeber’s book is a mag- 
nificent compendium of accurate and up-to-the- 
minute information on every aspect of anthro- 
pology—except social organization, which is 
conspicuous by its complete absence. 
C. W. M. Hart 
University of Wisconsin 


Rurai Sociology. By Lowry NEtson. New York: 
American Book Co., 1948. Pp. xvi+567. 


$4.25. 


This adequate text in rural sociology covers 
the field as traditionally outlined in similar 
works and is properly illustrated, footnoted, and 
supplied with supplementary questions and a 
classified bibliography for further reading. It 
will sell well and redound to the credit of its 
distinguished author and its publisher. 

Critical remarks apply not only to it but to 
its competitors in the field. Some relate to the 
nature of a text. Should an elementary text at- 
tempt ‘to bridge the whole space from the most 
elementary conception of terms to an advanced 
read:ng course? Is not this an impossible com- 
bination of unattainable ends? Does anyone 
ever use the questions for discussion given at the 
end of each chapter? Further, consider the se- 
lected references at the end of each chapter. 
Does anyone ever use these? Suppose an ele- 
mentary student read Nelson’s chapter i. Would 
he then ever read chapter i in Pearson’s Gram- 
mar of Science? If the answer is that the ad- 
vanced students will read Pearson, then the re- 
joinder might be that an advanced student pos- 
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sibly ought to have advanced further than the 
elementary denial of causation hypotheses of 
this Pearsonian grammar. 

Many of these and other questions as to what 
constitutes a proper text form for elementary 
rural sociology belong most truly to the various 
committees on teaching in the societies. How- 
ever, those committees never seem to raise these 
problems, much less to answer them. 

In the field of doctrinal content, more serious 
questions yet have to be raised. Here again the 
questions apply not to Nelson qua Nelson but 
to Nelson’s as a typical elementary teaching 
work in rural sociology. From agrarian regional 
monopolies to hybrid corn and political upsets 
to the discovery of the Bu or animal protein fac- 
tor, revolutionary changes now come daily into 
agriculture and rural life and into our general 
culture via the laboratory, the barnyard, and 
the farm bloc. As a result, changes in rural social 
classes, in methods of living, and in the whole 
social concept of agriculture and rural life begin 
to crystallize about us. Should works such as 
this fail to discuss the Mendelian revolution in 
agriculture, the new technology based upon the 
less than five-horsepower tractor, or the new 
social class of nonagrarian-commercialized full- 
and part-time rural peoples? How about the 
gigantic struggles within agriculture, not only 
regional as over oleomargarine coloring, but by 
class as over wages and conditions of employ- 
ment or the future of the family farm? 

The tendencies of our texts from the land- 
grant institutions, from which most of them 
come, is to follow the party line. This means a 
discussion leaning over backward toward com- 
mercial agriculture without outstanding stric- 
tures concerning the present very ambivalent 
condition, both economically and socially, in 
which that class finds itself. The situation would 
not be so bad if the writings in economics were 
not more orthodox to the party line. 

As a result of this, an entirely new literature 
has appeared in the field of rural affairs, as may 
be illustrated by A. W. Griswold’s Farming and 
Democracy and otiiers by Elmer Peterson, Ladd 
Haystead, Carey McWilliams, Walter Gold- 
schmidt, Arthur Moore, Louis Bromfield, and 
Erskine Caldwell, to name a few. This new agri- 
cultural social science lives almost completely 
independently, scarcely referring to traditiona! 
works in rural sociology, and only to agricul- 
tural economics for occasional citations of 
favorable facts. 

This means to the reviewer in part, at least, 
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that our standard texts do not adequately em- 
brace many of the fundamentals of the changing 
rural social situation about us. Here is where 
Nelson (and Kolb, Brunner, Smith, Landis, 
Lindstrom, Sims, Taylor, and others) fails to 
give us a “description and analysis of rural in- 
stitutions and groups.’”’ Why is this? Will it, can 
it, or should it be remedied? The answers to 
these and other questions must be solved partly 
by “‘schisms”’ in the souls of our practicing rural 
sociologists and are not the basis for further 
comment in a review. 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


The Criminal and His Victim: Studies in the 
Sociobiology of Crime. By HANS VON HENTIG. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. 
Pp. viii+461. $6.00. 


This book is a collection of essays on consti- 
tutional, “‘sociobiological,” and geophysical fac- 
tors in crime, with a final chapter on ““The Vic- 
tim.” Although the author states in the Fore- 
word that he will concentrate on “the inter- 
stitial areas” where constitutional and social 
factors combine to produce crime, and although 
he gives as a subtitle “Studies in the Socio- 
biology of Crime,’”’ the book in fact does not 
have a central theme or focus of attention. He 
includes among the “constitutional factors” 
such things as tattooing, criminal slang, alco- 
holism, and morphinism and other drug addic- 
tions. He lists thirty-four so-called “‘constitu- 
tiona! factors,” but in the elaboration of more 
than half of these he makes generalized state- 
ments that a specified factor may play a part in 
the genesis of crime and proceeds with anecdotal 
materials in support of the proposition. In less 
than half of the factors he makes some compari- 
son of the crime rate of those with a specified 
factor and those without that factor, and in 
very few of these does the difference appear to 
be significant. In the second part, which is en- 
titled ‘“‘Sociobiological Elements in Crime,” he 
deals with criminal gangs, migrations, occupa- 
tions, and religions and elaborates them in the 
same manner as would a sociologist who refers to 
them as social elements in crime. The failure to 
demonstrate the causal significance of these 
various types of factors is doubtless due to the 
absence of data in the literature. 

The most important part of the book is the 
final chapter on “The Victim.” This chapter, 
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which is an enlargement of a journal article, is a 
distinct contribution to the literature. It is, 
however, concerned not with the sociobiology of 
crime but with the process of social interaction 
between offender and victim. 


EpwWIn H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


Language in Society: The Linguistic Revolution 
and Social Change. By M. M. Lewis. New 
York: Social Science Publishers, 1948. Pp. 
248. $3.85. 


This book is primarily concerned with the 
general significance of language in group organi- 
zation and integration. The “linguistic revolu- 
tion” to which the author refers is conceived as 
the cumulative effect of four historic human 
achievements: the development of language it- 
self, the advent of writing, the invention of 
printing, and currently the development and 
extension of instantaneous means of transmit- 
ting speech and writing. The author is director 
of education at University College in Notting- 
ham, England. He is known particularly for his 
earlier work on infant speech. 

In the opening pages some of the social con- 
sequences of the extensign and development of 
the media of communication in recent decades 
are briefly outlined. The author then devotes a 
chapter each to infant speech, to the child at 
school, and to the role of language in adult life. 
The second part of the book is devoted to “Lan- 
guage and Group Mind”’; the third, to the dis- 
cussion of the significance of language in indus- 
try, warfare, and politics and to its significance 
in the achievement of social integration and in 
the promotion of conflict. A brief sketch of the 
historical development of language theory is 
included in an appendix. The book also has an 
index. 

The author unfortunately discusses the sig- 
nificance of language in social life in terms of the 
analogy between the individual and the ‘“‘group 
mind.” Individual “consciousness” is conceived 
as “behavior that uses symbols” (p. 84). The 
Freudian concepts of the unconscious and the 
subconscious are taken over and translated. 
“Conscious mind,” the author says, “tends to 
use verbal symbols; subconscious and uncon- 
scious mind, as they emerge into consciousness, 
tend to be symbolized in pictures or in pictorial 
transformations of language” (p. 92). In an 
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analogous way, group behavior may range from 
the completely unconscious to the explicitly 
conscious and verbally formulated. Following 
the individual—group mind analogy, the author 
states that “language makes it possible for the 
group to symbolize its own group mind, and so 
gives group mind the power of becoming con- 
scious group mind”’ (p. 94). 

Language is described as the principal means 
whereby groups organize and integrate their be- 
havior, not only in the immediate concrete situ- 
ation, but also with respect to the past, to the 
future, and to the spatially remote. Lewis makes 
the important point that individuals and groups, 
through the symbolization of their own sym- 
bolic activities, are able to “turn back” upon 
themselves, to become objects to themselves, 
and to become aware of their own activities and 
motives. He points out that primitive peoples 
have less group self-awareness than civilized 
peoples do and that they sometimes almost com- 
pletely lack a vocabulary of motives. The tend- 
ency of peoples to attribute the efficacy of com- 
munication to magical properties of words is 
accounted for in terms of this lack of group 
self-awareness. 

The fact that any complex group behavior 
presupposes and involves intercommunication 
is constantly stressed in the discussion of indus- 
try, warfare, and politics. The Negro problem in 
the United States is used as an illustration of the 
manner in which the growth of literacy and un- 
impeded intercommunication within a society 
may lead to conflict as well as to integration. In 
general, the author advocates free and unre- 
stricted discussion and the widest possible dis- 
semination of information and news as the basis 
of social and political integration. He urges that 
such a program be combined with an adequate 
and extensive system of education, including 
particularly adult education. 

The range of topics covered should indicate 
that the discussion is very general and often dis- 
appointingly brief. The reviewer found it dif- 
ficult to reconcile himself to the “group mind” 
terminology and to the radical individual-group 
dichotomy implicit in it. Nevertheless, there are 
many important and interesting ideas developed 
or suggested, and this work should be of value to 
sociologists and social psychologists. Lewis ap- 
propriately deplores the sociologist’s lack of in- 
terest in language phenomena, but he is appar- 
ently not acquainted with the development in 
the field of social psychology stimulated pri- 
marily by G. H. Mead, which does in fact em- 
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phasize the central role of language in human 
social behavior. 

ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


Where I Was Born and Raised. By Davip 
Coun. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 
Pp. xi+ 380. $4.00. 


This is an interesting yet disappointing book 
about the flat country—the Mississippi Delta— 
where the Yazoo rivers invigorate the soil, where 
“King Cotton” reigns supreme, and where the 
ratio of Negroes to whites is larger than any 
other area in the United States. 

The book is divided into two sections. Part I, 
first published in 1935 under the title God Shakes 
Creation, is a description of this fabulous coun- 
try where, despite the pronouncements of Mr. 
Cohn, Negro-white relations have been and still 
are one of the most critical moral and economic 
problems confronting the democratic world. 
Part II is the result of the author’s revisit to his 
home town, Greenville, wherein, after an ab- 
sence of fifteen years, he attempts to bring his 
first book up to date, especially in race relations. 

Cohn endeavors to present this picture of the 
Delta in terms of “‘flesh and blood” and tries to 
avoid an “empty” statistical approach. He says: 
“‘A man is not a sterile statistic. . . . It is impos- 
sible, I believe, to understand complex society 

.. except in flesh and blood terms of those 
who compose it” (p. ix). In attempting “‘to set 
down the salient features of this society,” he 
claims, without success, to be making a straight- 
forward and objectively honest analysis. 

One does not have to read very far, however, 
before it becomes obvious that the book is of an 
autistic nature. The author’s materials are 
highly impressionistic. They abound in stereo- 
types, half-truths, and clichés, such as “The 
Delta Negro likes to talk” (p. 36); ““No Negro 
ever deliberately enters the church as a Career. 
He must first see the light and hear the call” 
(p. 177); “Negroes will not work for Negroes” 
(p. 129); and “The cropper does not use his 
leisure wisely” (p. 141). 

That the book is excellently written is appar- 
ent. In fact, it appears that Cohn uses “my 
Delta,” as a convenient opportunity for exhibit- 
ing his bravura brilliance in literary style. Often 
he goes poetic but, in so doing, achieves little 
competence as a social analyst. 

Where IT Was Born and Raised is an apology 
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for the ways of “white folks in the South.” The 
author’s justification of the sharecropper system 
is repulsive to anyone who knows of some of its 
evils. He dares to write that “the majority of 
farmers of this section deal honestly with the 
Negroes on their land” (p. 127). In the same 
context he declares that “it [the sharecropper 
system] arose out of necessity ...no one has 
found a more workable system to substitute for 
it” (p. 120). 

The author reveals his utter ignorance of 
criminological theory as well as of “his Delta” 
when he states that “the vast majority [of Ne- 
groes] regard a s..ooting or a stabbing as merely 
an untoward incident of daily life, of no moral 
coasequence whatsoever. . . . Crime is a normal 
state of being—its absence is the abnormal. . . . 
Negro women in the Delta exhibit a ferocity in 
crime as bloody and as savage as that exhibited 
by the men” (pp. 106-7 and 129). He character- 
izes the Negro community as an “armed camp,” 
uses the straight-razor and switch-blade stereo- 
type, and falls into all the traps of a blindly 
prejudiced person in describing a foreign or 
alien group. 

In a similar vein, but under the caption of 
“‘Sex without Shackles,” Cohn resorts to inane 
absurdities revealing that he does not grasp the 
human qualities of the folk. He relates sup- 
posedly humorous sex stories in dialect. He calls 
the Negro mistress a prostitute (p. 57), as 
though a prostitute of the inferior caste could 
exist in the Delta. “Negroes have complete sex 
freedom within their community” (p. 81), and 
“it [sex among Negroes] is not embroidered with 
the roses and raptures of romantic love”’ (p. 79). 
More stereotypes are: ‘Negroes undoubtedly 
love children. It is for this reason, perhaps, that 
Negro women in the South are prized as nurses”’ 
(p. 84) and “8o per cent of Negroes suffer from 
venereal disease” (pp. 85-86). 

Cohn, in defending under the pretext of ex- 
plaining the “white man’s point of view,” 
shows the same prejudices as revealed in those 
about whom he writes. He argues against inter- 
marriage, supports the conventional position 
that “Negroes are all right if they stay in their 
places,”’ and believes firmly in the “separation 
of the races.” 

In Section II the author analyzes the contra- 
dictions, dilemmas, and frustrations of whites 
and Negroes in a changing society. His revisit 
reveals that the Delta is a dynamic society 
under the influence of the war, the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, Negro migrations, popula- 


tion shifts, and the rise in political affluence of 
poor whites. 

Cohn suggests that ‘“‘a marked improvement 
of [race] relations is therefore contingent upon 
the migration of Negroes” (p. 355). ““No matter 
what the Supreme Court of the United States 
may hold, the Delta’s resistance to Negro suf- 
frage will not be relaxed so long as Negroes out- 
number whites” (p. 329). ““The while man so- 
ciety is conditioned by the presence of masses of 
Negroes. The Negro’s life is dominated by the 
fact of the white man’s presence” (p. 355). 

Cohn has written a highly readable, interest- 
ing, entertaining (funny), yet disconcerting 
book. It shows conclusively that what a man 
sees is what he wants to see. Obviously, Cohn 
has not reached the point of sophistication in 
social research where he can make his biases 
explicit and control them in an effort to achieve 
a genuine understanding of his “‘dear ole Delta.” 


MOoZELL C. HILL 
Atlanta University 


The New Congo. By Tom MARVEL. New York: 
Duel, Sloan & Pierce, 1948. Pp. xiii+395. 
$5.00. 


This is an interesting account of what the 
author saw in a journey over a considerable part 
of the Belgian Congo in 1946. Landing at Leo- 
poldville by air, he went as far as Boma on the 
Lower River. Then a hop of a thousand miles to 
Stanleyville and thence down the eastern fron- 
tier to Elizabethville and the copper country 
and westward from there to the diamond fields 
of the Kassai. Vast areas along the Middle River 
and its tributaries were thus unvisited, but the 
account has much useful and interesting infor- 
mation that will be a revelation to those who 
think of the Congo as a tropical jungle peopled 
by wild tribes, elephants, and pythons. Indeed, 
the book has many surprises to an old Congo 
hand who saw the country as late as fifteen 
years ago. 

Leopoldville, the capital, is now a city of 
106,000, of which 6,000 are whites. It is a flour- 
ishing metropolis with its nine-story office build- 
ing, its department stores, expensive shops, 
daily papers, banks, public library, sidewalk 
cafés, and ‘“‘No Parking” signs. A hydroelectric 
plant furnishes abundant power; water is abun- 
dant and pure; and modern sanitation and, in 
short, all the amenities of a modern city are 
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available. There are industries, too—extensive 
shipyards, a great cotton mill, railway yards, 
and technical schools where capable natives are 
trained as clerks, accountants, telegraphers, 
mechanics, and in all the useful skilled occupa- 
tions. 

The native city is separated from the Euro- 
pean section by a no-man’s land, and Europeans 
may not visit the native part after dark. Here 
are attractive houses, each with garden space, 
good water, sanitation, retail shops and mar- 
kets, dispensaries, movies, swimming pool, and 
playing fields. There are no shantytowns or 
slums with shacks as in Johannesburg. 

The contrast between the Belgian colony and 
the neighboring British Northern Rhodesia is 
interesting to note. In Rhodesia the Englishman 
is a settler who has come out to Africa to live 
and who takes an interest in the country as his 
home. They claim to live in a white man’s coun- 
try with a native problem which is often the 
problem of how to induce the natives to work 
for wages. 

In the Congo, on the other hand, the typical 
Belgian regards his residence as temporary; he is 
engaged for a fixed term of years, and home 
to him means Europe. Whatever other conse- 
quences follow from this difference, the effect on 
the native life is far more favorable in the Bel- 
gian system. While in Northern Rhodesia it is 
illegal to teach a skilled trade to a native lest he 
compete with the white carpenter or bricklayer, 
in the Congo the announced ultimate objective 
is to turn over the colony to its inhabitants as 
soon as they are prepared to take it over. So the 
natives are encouraged to learn the arts and 
crafts. Trains are run by all-native crews, and 
copper and tin are mined by completely mecha- 
nized operations with natives cunning the steam 
shovels, only the supervisory functions being 
performed by a small force of whites. 

It is fortunate for the natives that the inten- 
sive development of the natural resources was 
delayed until the arrival of electric power and 
automatic machinery. This reviewer once jour- 
neyed by caravan, 125 miles from the railhead 
to Stanley Pool, for eleven days over rough 
roads with natives who carried burdens of sixty 
pounds. Nor was this economical, for the ex- 
pense was a hundred dollars. All that is changed. 
Busses now run on good roads, and the mines 
have neither pick nor shovel. There are serious 
problems in plenty but the back-breaking 
drudgery has been by-passed by the machine. 
It will be many a long day before the natives can 
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take over, but the first steps are being taken, 
and there is much to commend. 

The great development in the Belgian Congo 
came during the second World War with im- 
pressive results. The statement has been pub- 
lished that the colonial government has credits 
in the United States of three billion dollars. 
Whether this is accurate or not, it is true that 
the Katanga mines have produced more copper 
than all the rest of the world since their begin- 
ning. At one time the Congo had a practical 
monopoly on the production of radium, and half 
the world production is said to come from there 
at the present time, though the operations and 
the figures are now top secret. Most of the mate- 
rial for the atomic bombs came from the Congo. 
The Manono mines sent 40,000 tons of pure tin 
to the United States during the war and 800 
tons of ore, 70 per cent pure, are sent annually 
to Texas City for reduction. Half-a-million troy 
ounces of gold have been taken from the mines 
at Kilomoto, and some forty thousand are now 
employed there. Some 800 tons of tantalum and 
3,000 tons of cobalt were produced during the 
war, and quantities of zinc concentrate are an- 
nually shipped to Belgium. Tungsten, mala- 
chite, cadmium, and other of the rare and valu- 
able minerals swell the total. Three-fourths of 
all the diamonds, by weight, now come from the 
Congo from the alluvial deposits in the Kassai 
Valizy. Most of these are not gems but the in- 
dustrial diamonds so essential to modern high- 
speed operations. 

Vegetable products are also important. Some 
three million dollars’ worth of palm oil is an- 
nually sent to the United States and much to 
other countries. Cotton culture is becoming im- 
portant, as is cacao, sugar, and, of course, rub- 
ber. Cement factories turn out sixty thousand 
tons a year for local use. They also make their 
own cigarettes—three million a day—with 
American machinery. 

All the above figures are taken from this 
book. The author visited the managers and 
heads of departments and was everywhere well 
received and assisted. Of matters sociological he 
records little and knows less. No native villages 
away from the planned towns were visited, nor 
is there any mention of a single Protestant mis- 
sion station. 

One significant result of the white occupation 
does receive mention; the growing number of 
the evolués, a term that has arisen to denote the 
natives who speak French, wear European 
dress, have learned some art or skill of the Euro- 
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pean, as stenography, engineering, cabinet-mak- 
ing, or the like. These evolués tend to live in 
separate villages with better and more pre- 
tentious houses in which are found books, news- 
papers, and magazines. They form an increas- 
ingly numerous class, holding themselves su- 
perior to untaught natives but with a status be- 
low the whites. There is no mention in the book 
of any present problem, but from »ther sources 
it is known that the Communists are busy, par- 
ticularly in Brazzaville, and that Marxist litera- 
ture is being, smuggled in. The capitalistic sys- 
tem is thus being attacked from the rear. Of this 
we are destined to hear a great deal in the years 
ahead. 

Another important sociological problem 
which awaits study is the effect on the village 
life in the forest, from which are taken increasing 
numbers of the best and strongest young men. 
The colony is as large in area as the twenty-six 
states east of the Mississippi River. In this mil- 
lion square miles there are perhaps fewer than 
twelve million souls. With a hundred thousand 
in Leopoldville, seventy thousard in Elizabeth- 
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ville, forty thousand in Kilomoto, and with 
other centers of between twenty and thirty 
thousand and with this process still going on of 
robbing the villages, the effect, whatever it is, 
can hardly be favorable. 

The book contains, besides the author’s ac- 
count of his firsthand observations, a histori- 
cal introduction, with only minor inaccuracies. 
There is a description of the river, the greater 
part of which he did not see at all and in which 
the language becomes quite flowery, much as the 
reader might be tempted to do in writing a de- 
scription of the Amazon from an armchair in 
Indiana. There is a short concluding chapter of 
gratuitous advice to the government of the 
colony written vith a minimum of competence. 

The book will well repay anyone who is inter- 
ested in the rich Congo Valley, which is destined 
to become increasingly important. It would be 
fine to see that country; it can be done in thirty- 
six hours from New York. 


ELLSWorRTH Faris 
Lake Forest, Illinois 
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Professor of Sociology, Dean of Graduate School, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 


The new edition of this standard text for first courses in Sociology has been 
revised in terms of sociological concepts and their current meanings to 
sociologists, in organization of materials, and in reading references. In- 
creased stress is placed on controlled experiments in sociology as a method 
of studying sociology and as an important source of new sociological data. 


Published March 22, 1949. $4.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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Preliminary Announcement 


MAN IN ENVIRONMENT 


_AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY 
By PAUL H. LANDIS 


The State College of Washington 


In this new introductory sociology text the primary objective is to 
meet the present need for a clearly organized, well-balanced text. The 
author, while not neglecting the culture concept, attempts to bring 
the social group into sharper focus by high-lighting particularly the 
concepts, society, communication, role, and status. The book is char- 
acterized throughout by 1) clarity and simplicity, 2) brevity with con- 
creteness, 3) use of objective sociological data in graphic form, and 
4) application of concepts to students’ own experience. 


Contents 


PART I: MAN—NATURAL AND 
SOCIALIZED 

1. Sociology as a Field of Study 

2. Man, the Speaking Animal 

3. Man, the Self-Domesticated Creature 


PART II: ENVIRONMENT 


4. Social Environment—People 
5. Cultural Environment—Patterns 
6. Natural Environment—Place 


PART III: GROUPS—THE UNITS OF 
SOCIETY 


7. Intimate versus Impersonal Groups 

8. Casual Groups 

g. Territorial Groups 

10. Vertical Groups 

11. Racial Groups 

12. Social Roles and Personality Formation 

13. Social Roles and Personality Frustra- 
tion 


PART IV: INSTITUTIONS-—-THE 
MAJOR CULTURAL STRUCTURES 


14. Marriage and the Family 
I 2 Educational Institutions 
16. Government 

17. Religious Institutions 

18. Economic Institutions 


19. Health and Welfare Institutions 
20. Science and Technology 


PART V: SOCIAL INTERACTION 


21. Differentiation and Stratification— 
Processes of Class Formation 

22. Stratification and Vertical Social Mo- 
bility 

23. Adjustment Processes—Competition, 
Conflict, Accommodation, and Assimi- 
lation 

24. Social Control—The Process of Social 
Regulation 

25. Social Control (Continued) 


PART VI: CULTURE CONTINUITY 
AND CULTURE CHANGE 

26. Man’s Past in His Present 

27. Culture Change by Invention 

28. Culture Change by Borrowing 

2g. Culture and Personal Social Behavior 


PART VII: SOCIAL CHANGE 


30. Social Change in the Biosocial Field 
31. Social Change in the Psychosocial Field 
32. Social Disorganization 

33. Social Planning and Social Policies 
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Twentietti 


Books aimed at “one central goa!—rebuild- 


Century ing a sound and prosperous economic system.” 
Fu n d (From the Annual Report, Twentieth Century Fund) 


Partners in Production 
A Basis for Labor-Management Understanding 
PREPARED BY THE LABOR COMMITTEE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 


An impartial committee, including employers, officials of the AF 
of L and CIO, economists and former government administrators, 
presents its report on the basic objectives of labor and manage- 
ment. Reducing the fundamental goals to four on each side, it 
shows how the road to industrial peace lies through mutual 
understanding. 149 pages. $1.50 


Cartels or Competition? 


The Economics of International Controls by Business and Government 


By GEORGE W. STOCKING AND MYRON W. WATKINS 


This comprehensive study, pased on an earlier volume, Cartels in 
Action, analyzes the methods and effects of cartels as an economic 
institution and appraises alternative public policies applicable 
today. Included are the recommendations for action of the Com- 
mittee on Cartels. 516 pages, 12 tables. $4.00 


Report on the Greeks 


By FRANK SMOTHERS, WILLIAM HARDY McNEILL 
and ELIZABETH DARBISHIRE McNEILL 


A firsthand, eyewitness account of what has been happening to 
the people of Greece. This report on life inside one of the powder 
kegs of Europe has significance far beyond Greece resco ene 
up the problems that face the whole European Recovery Program. 

226 pages, illustrated. $2.50 


America’s Needs and Resources 
By J. FREDERIC DEWHURST G& ASSOCIATES 


‘Notable as a storehouse of information on the operations of the 
U.S. economy. It contains a wealth of statistics never before as- 
sembled in one place on such vital topics as consumer spending, 
productivity, natural resources . . . will get i Sindee atten- 
tion.’ —Business Week 812 pages, 255 tables, 42 figures. $5.00 


The Twentieth Century Fund - 330 West 42nd Street - New York 18, N.Y. 
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